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RECENT BOOKS OF PERMANENCE 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 


“An authoritative and thoroughly modern edition . . . superb presswork throughout . . . the best single-volume 
Shakespeare in existence.’’— Chicago Record- Herald. 


Edited by Prof. W. A. Neilson of Harvard, in the Cambridge Poets Series. With portraits. Cloth, $8.00. Postpaid. 


A HEBREW AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 





“The best thing of its kind in the English language. . . . An indispensable tool to the student and « standard of 
authority.” — The Interior, Full sheep binding. $8.00 net. Postpaid. 
THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY By John W. Foster 


A handbook of diplomacy as illustrated in the foreign relations of the United States, by the greatest American 
authority. Contains information of interest to every American citizen. 


“ An important work . . . very readable and entertaining.” — Chicago Inter Ocean. $8.00 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN By Elizabeth Bisland 


“*One of the most notable publications of the season.” — Louisville Evening Post. 
Two volumes. Illustrated. $6.00 net. Postage 40 cents. 


CHARLES GODFREY LELAND By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
“ A work of exceptional interest gracefully and sympathetically wri . @ full-length portrait of one of the 

most picturesque of American personalities.’’— Philadelphia Press. Teneted. 2 vols. $5.00 net. Postage 31 cents. 
WALT WHITMAN By Bliss Perry 


“In dealing with the most difficult of all subjects in our literary criticism, Mr. Perry has done our very best piece 
of work.” — Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Tlustrated. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


THE GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ROME By Rodolfo Lanciani 
“A more interesting book of miscellaneous reading on Rome we have not met in a long time.— New York Tribune. 
Illustrated. Boxed, $5.00 net. Postage, 31 cents. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST _ By Moncure D. Conway 


“Of great value and interest . . . full of the wisdom that comes from large knowledge of human nature.” — San 
Francisco Chronicle. Qlustrated. $8.00 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


THE POETRY OF CHAUCER By Robert K. Root 


ee ee ee ee te hee 
The of the work is remarkable.” — Baltimore Sun. $1.50 net. Postage, 8 cents. 


ATONEMENT IN LITERATURE AND LIFE By Charles A. Dinsmore 


“A fresh, vigorous statement, a new appreciation of great literature . . . many striking and stimulating definitions.” 
— Willimantic Chronicle. $1.50 net. Postage, 13 cents. 








TO THE LIBRARIAN. — There has been prepared and printed for free distribution, a descriptive list 
of the volumes exhibited in the Model Library at the St. Louis Exposition, selected by the American Library 
Association under the direction of Mr. Melvil Dewey, and published by Houghton, Mifflin &§ Co. The list 
includes about 750 volumes embracing all branches of literature, and forms a valuable and accurate guide 
to the more recent and important books. 


Send a postal giving your name and address, and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy free of charge. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY NEW YORK 
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FOR LIBRARIANS 


A REFERENCE LIST OF A. ©. McCLURG & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS OF 1906 











BROWNE, FRANCIS F. 


Golden Poems by British and American Authors. New revised (ninth) edition from new plates. 
With complete Indexes. $1.50. 
This is one of the best and most standard anthologies for the library —as it is comprehensive, carefully classified, 
and wide in its appeal. 
BROWN, WILLIAM HORACE 
The Glory Seekers. The Romance of Would-be Founders of Empire in the Early Days of the Great 
Southwest. With 16 portraits, and drawings by W. J. Enright. Indexed. Square 8vo. Net $1.50. 


“ Adventurers who sought to weld an empire or to found a republic have left a trail of romance after them in the 
memoirs of their times, but no book contains so compact or so interrelated an account as Mr. Brown's.” 


EDWARDS, A. HERBAGE — Ging Gocaing Som. 


Kakemono. Japanese Sketches. With frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Net $1.75. 
As an epitome of the Japanese attitude toward life, “ Kakemono " will charm all who have once felt the fascination 
of the * Land of Sunrise.” 


“ It matters not where one dips into the book's quiet richness, it is all Japan." — Chicago Record-Herald. 
EGAN, MAURICE FRANCIS 


The Ghost in Hamlet, and Other Essays in Comparative Literature. 16mo. Net $1.00. 

“ Professor Egan's style is always clear, reasonable, polished. The first seven essays in the volume are on various 
aspects of Shakespeare, to which are added three on other literary themes. Every page bears witness to the learning 
and critical acumen of the author." — Chicago Record-Herald. 

ELBE, LOUIS 


Future Life, in the Light of Ancient Wisdom and Modern Science. Second Edition. 
With portrait of author. 1amo. Net $1.20. 
“ Of unusual interest, not only for its topic, but because it is handled in a truly scientific way, yet in terms the 
ordinary reader can understand.” — Book News. 
ELIOT, GEORGE 


Romola. An Historically Illustrated Edition. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Guido 
Biagi, librarian of the Laurentian Library, Florence. With 160 illustrations. 2 volumes, 12mo, in slip 
case. Net $3.00. Uniform with McMaban’s ‘‘ Shelley in Italy.’’ 
* This edition will leave no wish unfulfilled; no spot unrepresented which furthers the comprehension of the 
reader of a masterpiece of a master mind." — Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
HILDRETH, RICHARD, and CLEMENT, E. W. 


Japan As It Was and Is: A Handbook of Old Japan. By Richard Hildreth. In 
two volumes. A reprint edited and revised, with notes and additions, by Ernest W. Clement, and an 
Introduction by William Elliot Griffis. With maps and 100 illustrations. Indexed. 2 volumes, r2mo, 
in slip case. Net $3.00. Uniform with Clement's ‘‘Modern Japan.”’ 

“This new edition of the old and valuable work is of the hi value. The revision kas been done by a man 
thoroughly competent to do it well, and the result is worthy of the hi commendation. And the publishers have 
put it forth in handsome style.” — Salt Lake Tribune. , 

HULBERT, ARCHER B. 


Pilots of the Republic. The Romance of the Pioneer. Promoters in the Middle West. With 
portraits and drawings by Walter J. Enright. Indexed. Net $1.50. 
“Mr. Hulbert has a capital style, and tells the stories of these gallant men in a most interesting way. His is not 
formal history, nor yet formal biography, but a happy medium between the two.” — New Orleans Picayune. 
KELLEY, GWENDOLYN, and UPTON, GEORGE P. 
Edouard Remenyi: Musician, Litterateur, and Man. An Appreciation. With portraits. 
Indexed. Large 8vo. Net $1.75. 
“It is a thoroughly personal book, such a sketch of a great man as one likes to read, for one then gets next to the 
soul, indeed, the inspiration that has moved many audiences." — Chicago Tribune. 
LITERATURE OF LIBRARIES 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Edited by John Cotton Dana, Librarian of the 
Newark Public Library, and Henry W. Kent, Assistant Secretary of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Six volumes, thin 18mo, boards. Four volumes now ready. d for descriptive circular. Regular 
edition limited to 250 Sets. The set, met $12.00. Sold only in complete sets. 

“ The two volumes before us and the four that are promised, form together a collection that should be studied by 
all library workers.” — The Nation. 

** As specimens of bookmaking these charming little books are worthy of special note.” — Chicago Evening Post. 




















A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO _ 
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FOR LIBRARIANS 


A REFERENCE LIST OF A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS OF 1906 








LYMAN, HENRY M. 


Hawaiian Yesterdays. Chapters from a Boy’s Life in the Islands in the Early Days. With 27 
illustrations from photographs and 2 maps. Indexed. Large 8vo. Net $2.00. 

“ The author gives some delightful pictures of the islands, the people, and the mannet of living. There is a good 
deal of life and color and much interesting statement, particularly as to the life of the kings and queens who ruled like 
despots over the tiny kingdom.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


McMAHAN, ANNA BENNESON 


With Byron in Italy. Being a Selection of the Poems and Letters of Lord Byron which have to 
do with his Life in Italy from 1816 to 1823. Edited, with Introductions. With over 60 illustrations 
from photographs. Indexed. 12mo. Net é; -40. 

* The letters are all characterized by a dash and piquancy which reveal the author as among the great letter-writers 
of all time. They contain little comment upon Italian scenery or art, but much about the Italian people and their cus- 
toms. They reveal, moreover, the poet’s intense love for Italy, which is less generally known or appreciated than his 
devotion to Greece. . . . It is altogether a delightful book either for reference or for gift purposes.” 


— Chicago Daily News. 
MOLMENTI, POMPEO ° 


Venice. Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the Fall of the Republic. Translated 
from the Italian by Horatio F. Brown, British Archivist in Venice and author of ‘‘ In and Around Venice,’’ 
etc. Six volumes, 8vo, with many illustrations. Indexed. Section I. Venice in the Middle Ages, two 
volumes. Sold only in two-volume sections. Per section, net $5.00. 

* To one interested in Venice it is from the nature of things indispensable. . . . The two volumes are particularly 
well illustrated, not only from pictures of archzologic interest, but from a still greater number of reproductions from 
cantn and contemporary photographs of living interest. A word should also be said of the appearance of the volumes. 

paper and type are excehently chosen and the binding is very handsome and simple." — CAi Evening Post. 

MORRIS, J. 


The Makers of Japan. With 24 illustrations. Indexed. Large 8vo. Net $3.00. 
* Mr. Morris is well acquainted with his subject, from long residence in Japan and near-at-hand knowledge of the 
men he describes and the situation he pictures.” — Wiitiam. Exrriot Gairris. 


MOTTRAM, WILLIAM 
The True Story of George Eliot: With Especial Reference to “Adam Bede.” 
With 86 illustrations. 12mo. Net $1.75. 
“ William Mottram, the author of this illuminating study of greatness, was a cousin of George Eliot and the 
of Adam and Seth Bede. . . . It may be seen that he has ional opportunity for placing George 


rand-nephew 
liot in a better light than former critics and biographers have had and in enabling the readers of the present day to 
judge of her character and her actions by clearer vision.” — Louiswille Courier-Fournal. 


PEPPER, CHARLES M. 


Panama to Patagonia. The Isthmian Canal and the West Coast Countries of South America. 
With 4 maps and 50 illustrations. Indexed. Large 8vo. Net $2.50. 

“We have every reason to from him first hand information both valuable and interesting. This, indeed, 
his volume contains ; it is one of the exceptional books of travel made up of vital facts and not of trivialities,” 


— Los Angeles Times. 
STALEY, EDGCUMBE , 


The Guilds of Florence. Historical, Industrial, and Political. With many illustrations. Indexed. 
Tall royal 8vo. Net $5.00. 

** When he is bestowing information, which he does both copiously and clearly, his style is concise and business-like, 
and he says well what he has to say." — London Times. 


THISELTON-DYER, T. F. 


Folk-Lore of Women. Indexed. 12mo. Net $1.50. 
“The proverbial sayings, folk-rhymes, superstitions, and traditionary lore associated with the fair sex. He has 
made exhaustive search of many sources and has culled his material from writers of many countries.” 


— Chicago Record-Herald. 
UPTON, GEORGE P. 
The Standard Operas : Their Plots, Their Music, Their Composers. New revised 
enth) edition, 


(ninete new plates. With over 75 illustrations of leading characters. Indexed. 
1amo. $1.75. 

“It is undoubtedly the most complete and intelligent exposition of this subject that has ever been attempted. From 
an educational point of view its value cannot be overestimated.” — St. Louis Republic. 











A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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BEST BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. Boston, mass. 








Travel and Description 


THE WONDERS OF THE COLORADO DESERT 
(Southern California). By Gzorcz WHARTON 
James. With colored frontispiece, 32 full-page 
plates, and three hundred pen and ink sketches by 
Carl Eytel. 2 vols. 8vo. $5.00 net. 

* Twenty-five years of observation and experience in the 


desert have resulted in a remarkable and valuable work,”’ 
says The Dial of these authoritative volumes. 


LITERARY BY-PATHS IN OLD ENGLAND. 
By Henry C. Suetixy. With twenty-four full- 
page plates and one hundred smaller illustrations 
from photographs. 8vo. $3.00 net. 


“Rarely does one come upon so charming a literary 
sketch-book as this.” — The Outlook. 


THROUGH THE GATES OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. By Mary E. Watter. With twenty- 
four photogravure plates. 8vo. $3.00 net. 

“She takes the reader into the very heart of Dutch life; 
when the volume is finished one feels that he too has 
lived for a time among these people.” 

— Providence Journal. 

THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT. From Pike’s 
Peak to the Pacific. By Luan Warring. Fully 
illustrated from photographs. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
“Miss Whiting’s book is likely to remain the best de- 
scription of the Southwest as a whole.” 

— Springfield Republican. 


Miscellaneous Books 


MARS AND ITS MYSTERY. By Epwarp S. 
Morse. Illustrated. Small 8vo. $2.00 net. 
“A plain account of the controversies over the interpre- 
tation of the curious markings of Mars, and of the diver- 
gence of opinion as to their nature. The book gives full 
references to original sources of information.” 

— New York Times. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES AND OTHER 
AMERICAN FLAGS. By Perec D. Harrison. 
With eight illustrations in color. 8vo. $3.00 net. 
“A work which must become practically a national text- 
book on all matters relating to the country’s flags.” 

— Boston Herald. 

LAST VERSES. By Susan Coo.mper (pseud.). 
With Introduction by her sister, Mrs. Daniel C. 
Gilman. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

“ All her uncollected verses and some never before printed 
are included. They have true poetical feeling.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

A HANDBOOK OF POLAR DISCOVERIES. 
By General A. W. Greety of the United States 
Army. [Imllustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 

“An authoritative record of the most important polar 


he ee eet Sp Rees 
writer.” — St. Louis Globe- 





Fiction 


THE DRAGON PAINTER. A Japanese Romance. 

By Mary McNew Fenoxrosa (Sidney McCall). 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 
“It bears as plainly the marks of its author’s knowledge 
and comprehension of Japanese nature and sympathy 
with Japanese motives and ideals as does the work of 
Lafcadio Hearn.” — New York Times. 


SOME CHINESE GHOSTS. By Larcapio Hearn. 
New edition. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


“ One of the best books ever written by this master of the 
weird and occult.’ — San Francisco Chronicle. 


THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES. By Gerorce 
Warton James. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.00. 
The Dial classes this touching autobiography of a song 
sparrow a Jack London’s “ White Fang,” as deserving 
popularity. 


THE SILVER CROWN. Another Book of Fables 
for Old and Young. By Laura E. Ricwarps. 
12mo. $1.25. 

“Worthy of Hawthorne.” — Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 


Books for the Young 


STARTING IN LIFE. What Each Calling Offers 
Ambitious Boys and Young Men. By NaTHANIEL 
C. Fowzer, Jr. With 33 illustrations. 12mo. 
$1.50 net. 


obtain 
Larned, Ex- President of the American Library Assoct- 
ation,late Superintendent of Education at Buffalo,N.Y. 


THE BIRCH-TREE FAIRY BOOK. By Currron 
Jounson. Profusely illustrated by Willard Bonte. 
12mo. $1.75. 


Aworthy companion book to the “ Oak-Tree Fairy Book,”’ 
which was approved by the American Library Association 
for small libraries. 


IN EASTERN WONDERLANDS. By Cuar- 
Lorre CHAFFEE Grsson. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 12mo. $1.50. 


A charmingly written story of a real trip made around 
Gn sant be thaes chides” —-Chtoupe tedbane. 


LONG AGO IN GREECE. A book of Golden 
Hours with the Old Story Tellers. By Epmunp 
J.CARPENTER Fully illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 
“It has the particular merit that it follows the originals 


the subject-matter 
that it presents.”— New York Times. 
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RESIDES being a book that “will long remain the standard work on 
the Colorado Desert” (San Francisco Chronicle), Mr. James’s descrip- 
tion of “‘one of the most fascinatingly interesting places in the world” 
(New York Mail) contains exceedingly timely chapters on the overflow of 
the Colorado River into the mysterious Salton Sea. 
The story of how Mr. James and a few pioneer companions, in roughly constructed boats, 
followed the new course of the Colorado into the Salton lake, at one time cutting their way 
through an almost impenetrable mesquite forest, at others shooting turbulent rapids and 
narrowly escaping foundering as huge sections of the undermined banks fell into the rushing 
stream, raising gigantic waves, is full of thrilling interest. Those who desire to learn the 


precise facts in regard to the Salton Sea will find them carefully a as a result of 
the author’s special investigation. — New York Tribune. 


THE WONDERS OF 
THE COLORADO DESERT 


(SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA) 


Its River and Its Mountains, Its Canyons and Its Springs, 
Its Life and Its History, Pictured and Described 


Including an Account of a Recent Journey Made Down the Overflow of the 
Colorado River to the Mysterious Salton Sea 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


Author of “‘In and Around the Grand Canyon,” *‘ The Old Missions of California,’’ etc, 








«“ George Wharton James writes with unexampled 
authority. The two volumes are of extraordinary 
interest. Mr. James had a marvellously interesting 
subject and he has treated it skilfully and attrac- 
tively.” — Philadelphia Press. 


“Mr. James is able to bring knowledge of much 
that is absolutely unknown to the average American 
reader.” — The Outlook. 





« A fascinating work, with minute descriptions of 
every phase of the Sahara of California and Arizona. 
What strikes the reader is the variety of informa- 
tion.” — Chicago Tribune. 

“The most elaborate work he has yet done.” 

— New York Evening Post, 

“The illustrations are conspicuously good and 
add to the intrinsic interest of Mr. James’ valuable 
volumes.” — Brooklyn Times. 


THE DIAL says: 
‘* Twenty-five years of observation and experience in the desert have resulted in a remark- 


able and valuable work. 


**« Besides the very full and painstaking descriptive and historical matter of these volumes, 
there are given more than three hundred admirable drawings from nature, including a delicately 
beautiful colored frontispiece, by Mr. Carl Eytel, and numerous full-page photographic prints.’’ 


With map, index, etc. 


2 vols., 8vo, in box. 


$5.00 net. 








LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 
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Ready in January 











“THE PRIVATEERS ” 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
Author of “ Hurricane Island,” etc. 


The story of the fight between two unscrupulous stock 
gamblers for the possession of a charming English 
girl, who, unknown to herself, is the heiress to the 
controlling interest in an American railroad. Illus- 
trated by Cyrus Cuneo. $1.50. 





By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 
Author of “ The Misdemeanors of Nancy,”’ etc. 


BETTINA 
If a man is standing at the ferry and is suddenly greeted by a charming girl he 


has never met and told to run for the boat with her, is it fair to him to 

sternly undeceive the young lady, who has mistaken him for an chum of 

her brother? A delightfully humorous tale. Illustrated by Will Grefé. $1.25. 
THE SOVEREIGN REMEDY 0 I ene 


Author of “On the Face of the Wai 
“ Written with all Mrs. Steel’s brilliance of coloring and felicity of phrase. The 
atmosphere of the Welsh valley is finely reproduced ; we have read few descriptions 
so full of idyllic beauty as the first picture of Aura’s home.”— Spectator. $1.50. 


MY LIFE AS AN INDIAN By J. W. SCHULTZ 
Mr. Schultz as a young man went to the Blackfoot country, near Fort Benton ; 
and there, enamored of the life, became in fact an Indian, and won the hand of 
Nit-ah’-ki, a beautiful squaw. Illustrated from photographs. Ready Feb. 12. $1.50. 
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THREE BIG BOOKS 














Ready February 26 Ready March 7 
LAWSON’S PEARY’S 
Friday the 13th | Nearest the Pole 
This powerfully human novel | The discoveries of an Amer- 


would have an immense ap- 
peal, no matter who wrote 
it. But the name of its au- 
thor makes it doubly inter- 


$1.50. 





ican explorer who has done 
more to solve the mystery 
of the North Pole than has 
any other man. Many pho- 
tographs. 

$5.14, postpaid. 





Ready in March 
DIXON’S 


The Traitor 


Nearly half a million copies 

have been cireulated of Mr. 

Dixon’s former books, and it 

is safe to say that the “ best- 

selling books” of Mareh will 

be headed by “The Traitor.” 
$1.50. 
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CROWELL’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





. 4 
The Spirit of Democracy 
By CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE 
Contains chapters on “Suffrage,” “Taxation,” 
“Party Rule,” “Immigration,” “Labor Unions,” 
“ Socialism,” and other important themes. 
$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Tannhauser 
Wagner’s music-drama retold in English verse. 
By OLIVER HUCKEL 
A companion book to the same author’s highly 
successful paraphrases of “ Parsifal ” and “ Lohen- 
grin” —a pleasing narrative blank verse. Special 
type designs. 
75 cents net. 





Postage 8 cents. 


Famous American Songs 
By GUSTAV KOBBE 


An interesting and valuable account of the origin 
of “ Home, Sweet Home,” “ Dixie,” “ Star Spangled 
Banner,” and other beloved songs. 

$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


The Spirit of the Orient 


By GEORGE W. KNOX 
Dr. Knox — traveller, lecturer, writer of nete — 
here describes life and conditions in India, China, 
and Japan from within outwardly. 
$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


Every Man a King 
Or, Might in Mind Mastery 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


The latest of Dr. Marden’s popular books is a 
powerful plea for mental control, the mastery of self, 
and the training of latent forces to the highest ends. 

$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 











Famous Actor Families 


. _ 
in America 
By MONTROSE J. MOSES 
Gives for the first time an accurate, comprehensive 
account of the rise of the American stage,and the great 
groups that have made it famous. With 40 illustra- 
tions. $2.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 


The Open Secret of Nazareth 


By BRADLEY GILMAN 


An intimate study of Palestine and the local 
environment of Jesus. Full of color, enthusiasm, 
and enlightenment. Special type and illustrations. 

$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


e 
The Hope of Immortality 
By CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE, D.D., 
Ingersoll lecturer before Harvard University, for 1906. 
One of the ablest summings-up of belief in after- 
life that has ever been presented. 
75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


Prescott’s Works 


A new complete authoritative edition, in large 
type, from new plates. Special indexes, illustra- 
tions, and editorial work. The best popular text 
ever presented. 12 library volumes. 

$12.00 to $36.00. 


The First Folio Shakespeare 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
HELEN A. CLARKE 
The only popular text which reproduces the orig- 
inal First Folio of 1623. With full notes. New 
volumes: Tweire Nicut; As You Lixe It; Henry 
THE Fier. 11 volumes ready. 
Pocket size, 75 cents each. 














*“*TWENTIETH CENTURY JUVENILES’? 
75 cents each. 


Joey at the Fair. By James Ons. 
Meg and the Others. By Hanamr T. Com- 
STOCK. 1 


The Tenting of the Tillicums. By Hen- 
BERT BASHFORD. 





CROWELL’S NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


** CHILDREN’S FAVORITE CLASSICS” 
60 cents each. 


Stories from Dickens. 


McSpappen. 


Stories from Scottish History. By M. L. 
EpGAR. 


Tales from Herodotus. By H. L. Haver. 


By J. WALKER 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS— American Branch 








| 





THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF ROBERT GREENE 
Edited, with a collotype and seven facsimile title-pages, by J. Courton Cours. In two volumes. 8vo. $6.00. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 


Edited by G. Brnxseckx Hitt. With a memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, by his nephew, Harotp Spencer Scort, 
and a full index. Three vols. Half roan, $10.50. 


PRIMITIVE AND MEDIA:VAL JAPANESE TEXTS 


Edited, with — Notes, and Glossaries, by F. Vicron Dicxuys, C.B., sometime Register of the University 
of London. Vol. 1. Texts. Vol. Il. Translations. Two vols. 8vo, cloth, $6.75. 


GREEK THEORIES OF ELEMENTARY COGNITION 
From Alemmon to Aristotle. By Joun I. Beans, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; Regius Professor of Greek 
(sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy) in the University of Dublin. 8vo, cloth, $4.15. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH 
The common errors into which writers are liable to fall, and how such errors can be avoided, 


By H. W. F. and F.C. F. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


PREDERICK YORK POWELL 


A Life and a Selection from his Letters and Occasional Writings. By Otrver Exron. Vol. I. Memoir and 
Letters. Vol. II. Occasional Writings. Two vols. 8vo, with photogravure portraits, facsimiles, etc. .$6.75. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS 


Edited, with an Introduction and Textual Notes, by H. Buxron Forman, C.B. Cloth, with paper label or gilt 
lettering. S8vo, with 5 illustrations, $2.50. 


HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ 
By Leo Kornicsnercer. Translated by Frances A. Wetsy. With a preface by Lonp Ketvin. Royal 


8vo, cloth, with 3 portraits, $5.25. 
THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812 
By C. P. Lucas, C.B. 8vo, with 8 maps, $4.15. A graphic and im account of the war between 
Great Britain and the United States, 1812-1815. 
THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1381 
By Cuartes Oman, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with two maps, $2.90. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC 
By H. W. B. Joszru. 8vo, cloth, $3.15. 


LECTURES ON THE METHOD OF SCIENCE 
Edited by T. B. Srrone. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH LAW OF CONTRACT AND OF AGENCY IN 
ITS RELATION TO CONTRACT 
By Sm W.R. Anson. Eleventh Edition. With Notes of American Cases by Ennest W. Hurrcvr, 
Dean of the Cornell University College of Law, 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
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HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 


A good many readers have lately been renew- 
ing their acquaintance with Leslie Stephen’s 
‘“« Hours in a Library,” that series of sane and 
delightful essays in literary criticism, — readers 
whose attention has been thus happily reclaimed 
by reason of the reappearance of the four vol- 
umes in a new edition, and the recent publication 
of the author’s “ Life and Letters.” His own 
opinion of the work, as expressed in a letter to a 
friend, was characteristically modest. 

“I did not send it because — it is a very foolish rea- 

son — I am—do not mention it to any one — rather 
ashamed of it. I don’t know why, but I have a sus- 
picion that I am not a good critic, or perhaps it is merely 
a case of distorted vanity. Lowell bullied me out of a 
copy; but I regretted it, and could wish that the book 
should not have crossed the Atlantic. However, you 
will be merciful as a critic of mine. Don’t say anything 
about the book when you write again, or it will seem to 
me as though I had been fishing for a compliment. This 
is written on the understanding that you will preserve 
a judicious silence in the interests of my moral health. 
Publicity, as you truly say, is a poison, and private flat- 
tery is not much better.” 
The whole tenor of Stephen’s thought makes it 
obvious that there was no affectation in these 
words of self-deprecation, but justice to a book 
depends upon the public’s verdict rather than 
the author’s, and it has been rendered, in this 
instance, in terms that emphatically contradict 
Stephen’s own estimate. 

Weare not, however, at this late day reviewing 
the ‘‘ Hours in a Library,” but have merely taken 
the title as a peg upon which to hang a few dis- 
cursive general remarks. The expression “hours 
ina library ” means many things to many minds, 
and what it means in any particular case depends 
wholly upon personal associations and experi- 
ences. To readers of old memoirs, and even more 
to those fortunate men and women who have the 
precious memory of a quiet period of youth and 
adolescence spent in some old-fashioned house 
with generous furniture of old-fashioned books, 
it means rich treasures of recollection, fond remin- 
iscences of exploration and discovery and wonder, 
as the mind recurs to those old days with their at- 
mosphere of delightful studies. To others, again, 
whose early joy in the companionship of books 
has been preserved as something more than a 
fading memory, who have not permitted the cares 
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of the workaday ould to sever them from that 
source of primary inspiration, but still keep them- 
selves surrounded by good literature and their 
daily lives sweetened by its ministry, the thought 
of “ hours in a library ” has a vital content, and 
expresses the occupation which still makes life 
best worth the living. A few are themselves pro- 
ducers of literature, and pay direct tribute to its 
beneficence, as Mr. Allen to Malory in “ The 
Choir Invisible,” and Mr. Quiller-Couch to 
Rabelais in “ Sir John Constantine.” But most 
of those who continue through all their lives to 
find in literature an ever-availing solace are con- 
tent to absorb without giving out — except in the 
natural reactions of thought upon environment, 
—and the world never learns what their “ hours 
in a library” have meant, and still mean, to them. 

But the lapse of time works portentous 
changes in most human conditions, and in none 
more so than in this relation between men and 
books. The connotations of the term “library ” 
have become so transformed that most men now 
advanced in years find themselves compelled to 
readjust both their ideas and their habits. In the 
old days, the word meant the private collection 
of books, upon which the personality of the col- 
lector was impressed, and which was hallowed 
by all sorts of tender and intimate associations. 
The qualifying adjectives “ public ” and “ cireu- 
lating” were used to indicate inferior kinds of 
libraries, that might be found useful upon occa- 
sion, but that could not touch the heart. 

ted the utilitarian as opposed to the sen- 

timental, and whenever those two a: come 
into rivalry, we know which will win with all 
persons of gentle instincts. But to-day the li- 
brary, in the good old sense, has become a rare 
phenomenon ; for the word would surely be mis- 
applied to these simulacra of libraries, filled with 
expensive and unread sets of “‘ standard authors,” 
which occupy certain conventional quarters in 
the homes of the rich, and are obviously nothing 
more than a part of the general scheme of lux- 
urious decoration. And the public library in its 
typical form ( Bibliotheca Carnegian aloe adietian 
is what most men think of nowadays w 
think of libraries at all, is seaapebahatnens 
It is housed in an imposing but cheerless build- 
ing ; it buys the books named in the A. L. A. 
model catalogue ; it classifies them upon the 
Dewey system; and it has rules. To spend 
* hours” in such a place may be profitable for 
many practical purposes ; it is not likely to feed 
the contemplative spirit, or prove stimulative to 
the production of essays in Stephen's manner. 

Along with this (probably inevitable) evolu- 





tion of the library into an institution, there has 
come into existence the modern librarian, —a 
very useful person, highly accomplished as an 
administrative officer, an expert in accession- 
listing and catalogue-making, a man alert to 
grasp and weigh every idea new to his craft, an 
admirable factor in an admirable scheme of 
organization. And yet something seems to be 
lacking. He is so completely a custodian of 
books, he is necessarily so occupied with their 
accidents, that he does not have the time, even 
if he have the disposition, to become their inti- 
mate. And since this is so, he cannot become the 
wise and helpful intermediary that his old-time 
predecessor was wont to be. The seeker for 
counsel will get from him bibliographical infor- 
mation in copious draughts ; he will hardly get 
that fertilizing inspiration which flows from a 
mind saturated with humanistic culture. In this 
respect, the evolution of the type of the modern 
librarian has been analogous to that of the modern 
type of university president ; it has been an in- 
evitable evolution, we repeat, but it leaves us 
with a sort of wistful regret for the type that has 
vanished. 

This subject was brought to the attention of 
the Narragansett Conference last summer in the 
address of President Hill of the American Li- 
nuay Association, who used the following words : 

“ There are those who claim that the old style libra- 

rian who knew béoks has disappeared and his place has 
been taken by the modern librarian, who acts as the 
executive officer of the institution. Such critics sigh for 
the library of old, with its musty tomes and its air of 
seclusion and repose; they long for the return of the 
librarian with his quiet, dignified, studious air, and they 
resent the change to the utmost.” 
And then the speaker su a possible re- 
conciliation of the two ideals, probably the only 
one possible for the large municipal library of 
our times. 

“To reach the highest degree of perfection the great 
public library must have not only its executive whose 
guiding hand will steer the craft through all kinds of 
business dangers, but also scholarly, studious men and 
women who know books and how to use them. Both are 
necessary to the welfare of the large library. The wise 
administrator is the one who, while keeping his eyes upon 
the needs of the whole system, has the ability to diseover 
the specialists who are needed to round out the work 
— , and to place each in his own particular 
niche. 

This is what Mr. Putnam has done with excel- 
lent results in our national library at the cap- 
ital ; it is what several of our larger cities are 
doing to the extent of which their resources will 
permit. 4 


Discussing the same subject upon still broader 
grounds, President Faunce urged upon the Asso- 
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ciation the importance of eneouraging the old 
“‘ fattening ” use of libraries as no less important 
than their use for purposes of research. 

«The nar must encourage slow, painful, thoughtful 
reading. . . . The habit of reading as a substitute for 
thinking is * worth nothing, but is sheer damage to the 
mental fibre. . . . Our students need to use books not 
only as tools, but as friends. In the old days, when the 
reading of college students was far more promiscuous 
than to-day, they were accustomed to regard books al- 
most as personal acquaintances, and there was a genuine 
exchange and reaction of writer and reader. The modern 
method of reading is far more accurate and definite than 
the older method, and is obviously effective in securing 
results. But it must be supplemented by the ‘ browsing’ 
of former days, by the large horizons which come from 
being set free in the companionship of great minds.” 

The “ hours in a library” which are spent in 
hinting down references and verifying citations 
are by no means wasted, but they are not the 
hours that contribute to the strengthening of the 
tap-root of the intellectual life, nor are they the 
hours which, in the retrospect, are recalled as 
hours of unadulterated delight. 








THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
CHILDREN. 


It was not so very long ago that children in the 
public libraries, like dogs in the parks, were unwel- 
come unless kept in leash by a responsible attendant. 
If one of tender years happened to stray into those 
awful precincts alone, he was gently but firmly 
shown to the door and told to run away. But all 
this is changed now, and some of our public library 
authorities are even raising the question whether the 
children are not getting more than their just share 
of attention, to the neglect of their elders. 

The “story hour” which has come to be a recog- 
nized institution in our best libraries is doing 
as much as any other library influence to interest 
children in good reading. A certain period is set 
aside, — sometimes regularly each week, sometimes 
on special occasions or holidays, — when the chil- 
dren’s librarian, or an expert story-teller from with- 
out who has both sympathy and discrimination, 
gathers the children about her and tells them the 
tales that form the basis of our best literature. 
Listening to stories is the natural approach to 
reading from books, and is the first step toward the 
acquisition of culture. 

But it is not only in the reading-room that chil- 
dren are made to know and to love books. As 
Mahomet to the mountain, so the library goes to the 
child if the child will not come to it. The idea of 
the peripatetic library — the “travelling library” 
as it is now generally called — is in line with mod- 
ern progress. In these twentieth-century days, space 
has been annihilated by rail and steam, inertia has 








been overcome, locality has been destroyed; the 
world is on wheels. What, then, so natural as the 
travelling library ? 

We are probably indebted to the Scotch for the 
germ which has developed into this important sys- 
tem of book-distribution. Early in the last century 
(in 1810, I believe it was), a collection of religious 
tracts was circulated in Scotland, augmented a few 
years later by books of standard literature and 
science. These “itinerant libraries,” so-called, 
flourished for more than two decades, but finally 
died a natural death. Thirty years after their disap- 
pearance, Australia developed a peripatetic system, 
and somewhat later the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge sent out university extension libraries ; 
but the travelling library in this country dates from 
1889, and owes its origin to Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
Director of the New York State Library at Albany. 

The travelling library is simply an extension of 
the state library, or in some cases (as in Wisconsin) 
of the county library, twenty-five or fifty or a hun- 
dred books being sent out at once and entrusted for 
three months or six months to the care of a respon- 
sible person who becomes a local or sub librarian. 
This local librarian loans the books — to children 
as well as to adults — under a simple code of regu- 
lations, returning the entire library when it has 
served its purpose, and receiving in exchange a new 
selection of books, thus keeping alive the interest of 
the readers and stimulating them to read. Stations 
are established in village shops and postoffices, often 
in farm-houses at some distance from the towns but 
conveniently located with reference to the rural 
population. In a number of states, travelling libra- 
rians are employed. The travelling librarian is 
a real literary evangelist, preaching the gospel of 
good books. He strengthens the hands of the local 
librarian, revives the flagging interest, establishes 
new centres of culture, and carries light into the 
dark places. What a field of usefulness is open to 
him! Coming into personal contact with hundreds 
of people, young and old, to whom the world of 
books is a terra incognita, he rescues many a country 
youth from intellectual starvation, fans in some the 
spark which shall kindle into genius, and in others 
not so gifted stimulates the intelligent use of the 
powers which they possess — insuring at least better 
crops and broader citizenship. 

The transportation of the libraries from place to 
place offers a problem which each state is working 
out for itself. In some localities, notably in the 
South, the railroads, recognizing the philanthropy 
in the idea which underlies this library movement, 
are shipping the libraries without charge. In other 
parts of the country, the local centre pays a nominal 
amount to cover the cost of freight. Mr. Dewey 
strongly advocates, and has already put into commis- 
sion in New York, a type of library wagon, driven 
by a trained librarian, who, after the manner of the 
religious colporteur of a former generatiqn, goes 
from station to station carrying his books with him. 
It may be asked how large a part the children have 
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in the travelling library. I answer, avery large part. 
In most libraries from one-fourth to one-third of the 
books are adapted particularly to children’s use, and 
children are among the most devoted readers. In 
a small village in New York State, a girl of thirteen 
recently drew from a travelling library during the 
six months of its stay thirty-two books. A boy of 
fifteen drew twenty-five books. The statistics at 
other points show an interest almost as great. 

Several of our large city libraries, notably the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburg and the New York 
City Public Library, have adapted the travelling 
system to urban conditions, and are sending out into 
the tenements trained children’s librarians bearing 
good books. The books, in libraries of from twelve 
to twenty volumes, known as “ home libraries,” are 
placed in the hands of certain families who agree to 
take care of them for a specified time and to loan 
them to such neighbors as may wish to read. Little 
cireles are thus formed — for the most part of chil- 
dren, though grown-up members of the families join 
in them too. The library visitor comes once a week 
and talks to them, telling them stories, such stories 
as are told to the library children during the “ story 
hour.” Then*she makes the connection between the 
story and the book, taking a volume from the case 
and reading a few interesting pages from it. After a 
friendly hour, she goes away leaving the seed to 
germinate. When one set of books are read through, 
she brings a new set and takes the old ones back — 
a little soiled, perhaps, but the city can well afford 
to burn them and buy more, for the books are mak- 
ing citizens, and these children who are learning 
to read good literature will not need as many police- 
men to look after them a few years hence, thanks to 
the library visitor. 

Nor does this far-reaching philanthropy stop with 
the reading of books. The library worker gains the 
confidence of parents as well as of children. She 
learns the troubles and discouragements of the lower 
strata of society, and is able to give help. She does 
much of the work usually accomplished by the 
“friendly visitor” of the charitable organizations, 
and does it more effectively ; for the class that of 
all others is most in need of aid and sympathy is 
shy in the presence of charity and often suspicious 
of the church. 

Another important movement in library extension 
has to do with the placing of libraries in the schools, 
its aim being to bring into accord the work of the 
two great educational influences of the present age 
— the public library and the public school. When 
one stops to consider the many points at which the 
work of the librarian and the teacher overlap, it will 
be seen that a great saving of energy and an enor- 
mous gain in efficiency must result from this union. 
The function of the library is to put the right book 
into the right hands, — not only into the hands that 
are outstretched for it, but into those that most need 
it. The librarian, busied with the details of admin- 
istrative work, — purchasing, , catalogu- 
ing, keeping in order, — though she may "have, and 





must have, sympathy with the children who frequent 
the library, cannot come into that close relationship 
with them which is enjoyed by the teacher, who has 
them with her six hours in every day, Sundays and 
holidays excepted, who directs their intellectual 
progress and comes to know their needs more intel- 
ligently and often more sympathetically than even 
the parent. 

These considerations have led to the development 
of a system in which the public library places its 
resources at the command of the schools, the libra- 
rian giving of her practical knowledge of the books 
and the teacher of her knowledge of the child. The 
librarian visits the school and talks to the children, 
tells them how to “ find things” in books, tells the 
younger ones a few good classic stories and suggests 
where they may find others, tells the older ones how 
to use a card catalogue, how to run down a refer- 
ence, where to find good material to help them in 
their history and geography. The teacher makes 
individual application of the librarian’s generalities, 
and fits a particular book to a particular want. The 
librarian is the specialist: she has at her fingers’ 
ends the entire literary pharmacopeia, and is skilled 
in the uses of all sorts of material; but the teacher 
is familiar with the child’s constitution and habits— 
a sort of knowledge quite as important. Consulta- 
tion of this sort is in accord with modern practice, 
and is yielding pronounced results in schoolrooms 
where it has been tried. The books are supplied 
from the school library so far as the school library 
can meet the demand, but beyond that point the 
public library is drawn upon, and offers from its 
greater resources a wide range of reference material, 
and books on special subjects appropriate either to 
the work of the class or to the celebration of the 
annual festivals and the birthdays of great men and 
women. These books are sent to the schoolroom for 
reference or distribution, and the school is thus 
made, in effect, a branch library,—or, if you please, 
a travelling library station. 

If the public library is convenient to the school, 
—and in villages it always should be,—the refer- 
ence work is often best done in the library itself. 
This method has the double advantage of affording 
a quiet place in which the pupil may work without 
distraction, and of familiarizing him with the library 
— helping him to acquire the “library habit.” If 
the alliance of school and library accomplished 
nothing beyond this, it would be well worth all the 
efforts that have been put forth in its behalf. 

The object sought by both librarian and teacher 
is the culture of the child, particularly the develop- 
ment in him of a discriminating love of books; for 
this is the straight road to culture. The child is 
placed, by law, under the influence of the teacher 
during just those years when, if ever, the reading 
habit is formed and the trend given which deter- 
mines the child’s intellectual life. It is a critical 
period, and no agency should be overlooked which 
can contribute toward the end in view. 

In such ways as these the public library is reach. 
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ing out after the children. In the country farm- 
house, in the city tenement, and in the schoolroom, 
as well as under its own roof-tree, it is bringing to 
them the knowledge of a great new world—a world 
of opportunity, of encouragement, of delight. It is 
extending their vision over distant lands and bygone 
centuries, acquainting them with the secrets of 
nature and the mysteries of science, opening their 
hearts to the sweet influences of poetry, and point- 
ing out to them the paths of wisdom and of right- 


cousness. Watrer Taytor Fiep. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 





THE PRICES OF ENGLISH NOVELS, more particularly 
the prices at which they sell best, are discussed in a re- 
cently reported interview with that veteran publisher of 
sixty years’ experience, Mr. Edward Marston, whose 
octogenarian reminiscences were lately reviewed in our 
pages. His observations are pertinent at this time of a sup- 
posed demand for a reduction in book-prices — in strik- 
ing contrast with the marked advance in all the costs of 
manufacture. Many of Wilkie Collins’s novels were pub- 
lished by the firm with which Mr. Marston was so long 
connected; and it is a curious fact that, whereas these 
works had an enormous sale in their three-volume form 
at half a guinea a volume, and generally a good sale in 
the one-volume form at six shillings, at two shillings they 
fell flat. (Query: might not this have been partly due 
to their having been already widely read in periodicals?) 
In the same way, all of Mr. Blackmore’s novels were 
very successful as “three-deckers,” and afterward not 
unsuccessful as six-shilling one-volume books; but they 
sold much less readily when offered for half a crown 
— with the single exception of “Lorna Doone.” And 
thereby hangs a tale. The issue of this ever-charming 
story chanced to fall at the time of the marriage of 
Princess Louise to the Marquis of Lorne, and the im- 
pression prevailed that Lorna and Lorne were in some 
way connected,— a mistake that proved advantageous 
to all concerned. In the case of Black’s novels the same 
pronounced disinclination to buy cheap editions mani- 
fested itself, and the half-crown reprints caused a serious 
loss to the publishers. Mr. Marston’s experience seems to 
show that, leaving out of account the “ penny dreadfuls ” 
and the “shilling shockers,” the British public prefers 
to buy its favorite fiction at a fair price, or about six 
shillings; and this preference is further illustrated by the 
poor sale of short novelettes unless they are made up and 
offered in six-shilling form, even though the matter con- 
tained be but a third or a quarter of that in the ordinary 


novel. re ae 


Way Mr. WRIGHT 18 TO GIVE US A NEW LIFE OF 
Pater is explained in the publisher’s announcement of 
the forthcoming volume. The biographer wishes to 
correct a number of “ staggering errors” said to have 
been committed by previous biographers. (1) It has 
been asserted that in boyhood and youth Pater showed 
no precocious signs of a desire to write. Mr. Wright 
shows that he was perhaps the myst voluminous boy- 
author who ever lived. (2) It has been asserted that 
in childhood Pater never wrote peetry except a few 
humorous verses. Mr. Wright has in his own posses- 
sion many hundreds of lines of serious poetry written 


bh 








by Pater in his early years, and can show that he wrote 
thousands of such lines. (3) It has been said without 
contradiction that Pater was popular at school. Mr. 
Wright shows on the contrary that nobody could have 
been more unpopular there. (4) It has been set down 
again and again in print that Pater’s chief interest in 
his early life was philosophy. It was not so. His chief 
interest during his youth and early manhood was En- 
glish literature. (5) Students of Pater will remember 
that a biographer asserts that his metaphysical studies 
did not destroy his strong religious instinct. On the 
contrary they did, and for many years Pater was quite 
severed from religion. (6) The legend found in most 
accounts of Pater — the legend that he wrote very few 
letters — is proved quite a falsification of the facté in 
Mr. Wright’s ‘life.’ He wrote an enormous number of 
letters —as many as four hundred to a single friend, 
and most of them long letters.” Well, we shall see 
what we shall see. As to the fifth item, Mr. Wright 
would seem to have set himself a difficult task, — to 
read the mind’s construction in the writings of a man, 
and to read it so accurately as to tell just when faith 
and when skepticism predominated. It is pretty well 
known that at Pater’s death he was thinking seriously 
of taking orders. Pane 


«“ SUBTERRANEAN LITERATURE” IN GERMANY appears 
to have as large a sale as in our own and other coun- 
tries. The monster editions of such hair-raisers as 
« Jack the Ripper,” and similar manuals for the fitting 
of vagrant youth to follow careers of crime, unno- 
ticed, in fact unsuspected, by the readers of Walter 
Pater, of Mr. Meredith, and of Mr. Henry James. But 
a German authority says that issues of seven hundred 
thousand copies of what we used to know here as “ dime 
novels” are not unusual. Indeed, the dime novel, now 
apparently suffering a decline in this country, is ravag- 
ing the land of the Teutons, where most of the boys are 
said to prefer an American Indian story to any other 
tale. The frontier adventures of trappers and scouts, 
the prairie perils from wolves and redskins, the mighty 
encounters with the formidable grizzly bear — all these 
make the young heart of Germany beat with rib-rending 
throbs. This interest in stories of the Mohawk brand 
dates back as far as 1823, when Cooper’s novels began 
to fire the blood of the juvenile reader. Imitators were 
not slow in following the trail blazed by the master; and 
now he is a feeble writer who cannot out-Cooper Cooper 
by several hundred thrills per volume. There are said 
to be at present in Germany some five hundred firms 
engaged in the production of Cooperesque tales, with 
three thousand travelling salesmen to place the direful 
output on the market. The illustrations vie with the 
text in sensational quality, and (alas!) a book of about 
two hundred and fifty pages can be bought for less than 
our dime. 


AN IRRITATING PRACTICE AMONG LIBRARY WORKERS 
is touched upon by the Boston “Transcript” in the 
course of some recent commendatory remarks about 
that energetic and indispensable library monthly, 
“Public Libraries,” which has just entered upon its 
twelfth year. The practice referred to is that of libra- 
rians and library journals in the use, or rather the non- 
use, of capital letters and quotation marks. “What 
good does it do,” asks the “Transcript,” “to omit 
these from book titles, until an a of almost 
entire illiteracy is obtained? If it saves the time of 
the compositor it wastes that of the reader, for he has 
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to go back and read the title a second time to find out 
where it begins and ends. We know that this is the 
result of a library philosophy which taught that anything 
on earth could be sacrificed in order to save a few 
seconds’ time, but that does not endear it to us... . 
Beeause our ancestors used what seems now an unnec- 
essary number of capital letters, we are not justified in 
to abolish them altogether, any more than the 

fact that those ancestors wore lace, frills, and long wigs 
justifies us in suddenly rushing into the street without 
a" elothes at all.” It is sincerely to be hoped that 
blic Libraries ” may see fit to take the lead in doing 


ical deformities, have crept into tolerance among library 
workers, 

DREAMS OF AN ENDOWED THEATRE woke by hes per- 
mitted to hopeful souls, in spite of the fact that some 
recent local experiments in that direction could hardly 
be called inspiring. It may be that the idea may yet 
be worked out on a national basis; and it is to this 
form of it that Mme. Ristori addresses herself in her 
article in the January “ Putnam,” written but a few 
weeks before her death, — an article prompted by her 
interest in and her enthusiastic recollections of Amer- 
iea, and by her reading in the theatrical journals some 
announcements of a project to establish an endowed 
national theatre in New York. She deplores the present 
state of affairs in the theatrical world, with its numerous 
“stars” and countless companies, all scrambling for a 
livelihood, to the detriment of high art and the dis- 
comfort of artists. “Should the example of Rome and 
Milan be generally followed,” she writes, in very hope- 
ful vein, after referring to the endowed theatres in 
those two cities, “the art of acting will steadily advance; 
we shall have fewer stars, but more really good com- 
panies. This is the solution of the that we 
have reached in Italy, and I shall be deeply interested 
in seeing how the same problem is solved in America.” 

BRUNETIERE’S SUCCESSOR IN THE FRENCH ACADEMY 
is yet unnamed, and the question of a choice is of 
interest to many outside of France as well as within. 
Mistral has been spoken of, and doubtless deserves the 
honor. But there is a difficulty. Our Provence poet 
is seventy-six years old, and at that age the grooves 
are commonly worn so deep that there is a rude jolt in 
getting out of them. He would have to visit Paris at 
least once if he Academic honors, and Paris 
he has never loved. In fact, he has seldom left his pa- 
ternal acres since the day when, asked what he meant 
to be, he replied, “A poet.” With remarkable and 
admirable persistency he has remained true to his high 
ealling and has lived the life he purposed to live. A 
lonely and even pathetic figure he may appear, holding 
himself aloof from the great world and deploring the 
mad rush of his countrymen from rural quiet and peace 
to urban din and strife; but there is grandeur in his 
solitude, and sublimity in his high ideal of religion and 
— as inseparably connected with a peaceful country 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT FROM Mr. H. G. WeLLs which 
will interest Americans, and especially those who are 
students of the race question, is found in the following 
words attributed to him. “I eee Se eS 
speaking of his writings on America, “ very frankly with 


the color question, and it is quite possible that I may 





ultimately make it my subject and give « large portion 
of my life to it.” Surely there is need of a prophet’s 
wisdom in treating our vexed negro problem, and who 
knows what this p ie novelist may accomplish if 
he carries out his half-formed plan? Half the serious- 
ness he bestows on his mammoth rats and long-tailed 
comets and all the marvellous creations of the marvel- 
lous future might well be given to a few of the pressing 
problems of the living present. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK IN LIBRARIES can be made 
both creditable and useful, as is shown by the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Public Library, which has expended a part of 
its surplus energy in preparing and publishing a biblio- 
graphy of Colonel Higginson. Few writers live to see 
a bibliography of their work that covers sixty-three years 
of literary activity, as this one does; and it is still more 
remarkable that in using this little book, as the veteran 
author has used it since its appearance, he is reported 
as unable to find a single error of importance. Four of 
Mr. Higginson’s books have been translated into French, 
three into German, one into Italian, and one into modern 


Greek. Consid the difficulty, the impossibility 
rather, of turning dialect into another tongue, one notes 
with surprise a “ Vie Militaire dans un Regiment 


Noir.” Seventy-eight books and articles about Mr. Hig- 
ginson are entered 2 ile Reteweeting Bet. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY von LIBRARIES is following 
or ecliicnsduateenataredineannins baad 


cording to reports, with ve Sem: A 
Shestetiion tf ferviched bi dhe Free enn + se 


town, Maryland, whose library-wagon is now in the third 
year of its beneficent work of dispensing intellectual 
pabulum to the neighboring rural regions. Besides this, 
over sixty deposit stations are maintained 

the county, and supplies of books are sent out y 
to numerous day schools and Sunday-schools. Although 
but five years old, this enterprising library circulates 
more than eighty-five thousand volumes annually with 
only about seventeen thousand volumes wherewith to 
achieve this result. Can a better record than this be 
shown ? fii 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS AN EDUCATIONAL sore 
is evidently in im . An aggressively 
managed instiation of this sort is that at Great Rapids, 
Michigan, as from a recent circular issued by 
it under the title,“ The Right Start,” which is sent out 
to the y people of the city, with a personal letter 
from the librarian, “Have you ever thought of con- 
tinuing your education while you are at work ?” asks 
the circular; end & puocents (> aks known the great 
educational opportuni to all who choose to fre- 
quent the library, attend its free lecture courses, inspect 
its exhibitions, and read its books and periodicals. Such 
enterprise speaks well for the institution, and for the 
community in which it is located. 

THE SMALLEST BOOK EVER PRINTED has just been pub- 
lished at Padua by the Salmin Brothers. miniature 
curiosity measures only ten Scie waiibeuasees @ltenn 
three-eighths by one-quarter of an inch) —a veritable 
thumb-nail volume, or in fact much smaller than any but 
ee Each page has nine lines, 

ype ae print is extremely small it is. perfectly 
clear legible —- to good eyes. This tiny booklet 
contains hitherto unpublished letter from Galileo to 
Christina of Lorena. 
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THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS.* 


Since the publication of Busch’s life and let- 
ters of Bismarck, no book has created the stir 
in official Germany that has been roused by the 
“ Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfuerst.” Lieutenant Bilse’s “ Jn einer 
kleinen Garnison”’ provoked indeed a tempest, 
but the teapot was small and soon emptied. 
This time, however, the matter is more serious. 
The Emperor has reproved the eldest son of the 
late Prince for permitting the indiscretion of 
publication ; he has shifted the responsibility 
upon his brother, Prince Alexander, and he in 
turn upon Professor Curtius; while the latter 
blames the importunate publisher. Doubtless 
the printer’s devil is the one ultimately to blame. 

Prince Chlodwig von Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
fuerst was a Bavarian statesman, and during 
the important years 1867-1870 was at the head 
of the Bavarian ministry. Prior to that time he 
had filled a series of diplomatic positions that 
took him, first or last, to nearly every European 
capital. As a prince of the blood and related 
to various royal houses, connected by intimate 
family ties with Protestantism though himself 
a Roman Catholic, possessed of great wealth 
and broad culture, he was not only brought into 
intimate connection with all the leading men of 
his time, but in his diplomatic career he was 
informed as to the negotiations that led to many 
a check and counter-check in the political game 
of modern Europe. As a member of the Reichs- 
tag after the establishment of the Empire, then 
as Ambassador at Paris from 1874 to 1885, and 
from 1885 to 1894 as governor at Strassburg, 
he was not only in close touch with Bismarck 
up to the latter’s retirement from office, but 
was intimately associated with the Emperor 
William I. and his successors. From 1894 till 
almost the end of his life he was Imperial 
Chancellor, resigning from that office in the 
Autumn of 1900. 

Upon the occasion of his eighty-second birth- 
day, in March following his retirement from 
office, the Prince requested Professor Friedrich 
Curtius to help. him write his memoirs. He did 
not, however, live even to begin the work, and 
the task of ing his wishes was left to his 
son, Prince Alexander, with whom Professor 
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Curtius collaborated. We have, then, not an 
autobiography, nor in the ordinary sense a bio- 
graphy, but instead an annotated compilation 
of material upon which the Prince had expected 
to draw in refreshing his memory and in round- 
ing out the story of his life. Private letters and 
journals constitute the bulk of this material, 
which has been made public, “so far,” to quote 
Curtius, ‘as publication seems advisable.” This 
limitation appears to have been taken somewhat 
easily, for certainly very much is included that 
so tactful a diplomat as Prince von Hohenlohie 
would have hesitated to give to the public. The 
struggle, resulting from aggression, compro- 
mise, and concession, out of which the national 
unity of Germany was born, is still so recent 
that it possesses personal rather than historical 
interest. To the historian of the next century 
these memoirs will be invaluable in portraying 
the characters of William I., Bismarck, and 


| other leaders and participants in it ; but to-day - 


many a statement must seem to those person- 
ally interested as a slur upon the memory of 
dear friends. 

A few instances of such indiscretion may be 
of interest. Thus, in speaking of the eightieth 
birthday of William I., the Prince mentioned 
in his diary a dinner at. Bismarck’s at which 
Marie von Bismarck told him that he was the 
only man upon whom her father could rely, and 
that he had often thought of him when he was 
tired of vexations and wanted to resign. The 
diary continues : 

« Afterwards I spoke with Gontaut. I think the Im- 
perial Chancellor attaches much too much importance 
tohim. He is, after all, an insignificant chatterbox. In 
the same way Bismarck makes too mueh of the claptrap 
of the Empress.” 

Again, in 1880, he sketches the situation as 
follows : 

“ The Chancellor is at Varzin in a nervous state, and 
hesitates to come because he is afraid that the Kaiser 
and everyone else will give him too much to do here. 
The Kaiser is losing his memory to some extent, does 
not remember what he has signed, and becomes rude at 
times when he hears that something has happened which 
he thinks he has not been told about.” 

Bismarck’s feigning illness, and his continual 
threats of resigning, are repeatedly mentioned. 
Thus, in 1872 the Prince states : 

“Yesterday a rumor was spread that Bismarck was 
again unwell, and that he would have to retire to the 
country for six months. As I had seen him some few 
days previous looking fresh and healthy, I thought this 
was curious, and I expected he was simply playing 
truant. This was the case. Bismarck has di i 
with the Emperor. His powerful and imperious nature 
cannot stand the pressure which the old gentleman 
brings to bear upon him.” 
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But enough; such passages are of frequent 
occurrence. Whatever else they amount to, 
they certainly tend to obscure “the awe and 
majesty of kings” by bringing them down toa 
very human level ; and so they certainly do not 
tend to further the desire of William II. to 
have his go down to posterity as 
“ William the Great.” Indeed, one most inter- 
esting thing in the book is the way in which 
Prince von Hohenlohe was constantly called 

m to be the “ buffer” between Bismarck and 

illiam I. Sometimes his influence was sought 
by one party, sometimes by the other. Thus, 
in 1879, in the matter of the alliance with Aus- 
tria, Bismarck summoned the Prince, talked 
him over to his view, and then sent him to the 
Emperor. Bismarck was threatening to resign, 
the Emperor to abdicate ; but the Prince was 
able to settle the matter. In October, 1874, 
the Chancellor and the Emperor had some diffi- 
- culty over the speech from the throne. The 
Emperor wished to “ water down” what Bis 
marck had written in regard to foreign affairs. 
The Prince thus reports his conversation with 
the Emperor : 

“The Emperor quoted the passage from memory, 
and said he feared it was open to the construction that 
we were prepared to make war upon France. And 
this was out of the question. pape was too old to begin 
another war, and feared that Prince Bismarck was try- 
ing to drag him little by little into fresh hostilities. 
This was why he was so suspicious. I said that if the 
Prince had any such intention I must have been the first 
to know of it, but that I had not the faintest inkling of 
lo That passage of the speech 
refe not to coalitions against us, but to the insinua- 
tions that had been got up against us. The Emperor 
stroked his beard, and said, without replying to my 
argument, ‘I shall fall out with Prince Bismarck again 
over this matter, and it would gratify me if you would 
put it before him once more from my point of view.’” 


But to turn from this of the memoirs 
to those features that give the book more per- 
manent interest. One of the characteristics of 
statesmanship is the ability to read the signs of 
the times. This ability Prince von Hohenlohe 

. Thus, in an article on the political 
condition of Germany in 1847 he points out that 
“Tt is a mistake to try to dam the Revolution 
by liberal reforms in the individual States with- 
out reforming Germany as a whole.” He sin- 
cerely desired a united Germany, but what he 
wanted was “a real, politically efficacious unity,” 
and till the various governments would approach 
the problem in a serious and self. 
spirit he was opposed to the so-called progress 
and to concessions which he felt led directly to 
revolution. At this time he took the ground of 





an ultra-Conservative and opposed the Frank- 
furt resolution calling for a Constituent National 
Assembly, for he regarded it as. practical an- 
archy. The subsequent course of events fully 
justified his position. His feeling toward the 
Church was much the same. In faith, he wanted 


something vital. Speaking of the fact that many 
educated men are either devoid of faith or accept 
the ordinances of the Church only as a matter 
of form, he says: 

« But will such conventional to the Church 
endure? Will not the effects of this knowledge without 
faith spread to those classes of society which can have 
no interest in subordinating themselves to the Church 
and her dogmas, to the discipline and mortification 
which she imposes? Will not a total collapse be the 
end, or rather has it not even now begun to spread 

the lower classes? . . . And if this result comes 
about, we must face the bankruptcy of faith, a catas- 
trophe which must infallibly lead to the collapse of the 
whole structure of modern civilization. For all that, it 
would be childish to regret the discoveries of natural 


‘science. They are for a wise and useful end, because 


they have their place in the development of mankind.” 


At about the same date the Prince said, in 
another discussion of the same problem, “ I be- 
lieve that mankind will create for itself a form of 
faith adapted to it, and become religious again.” 
This certainly shows a broader outlook upon re- 
ligious matters, as well as a saner forecast of half 
a century’s development, than can be claimed for 
many less orthodox believers than was Hohen- 
lohe ; indeed, he never seems to have shrunk 
from any advance that meant true progress. 
His attitude as a member of the Catholic 
Church and as a German patriot is strikingly 


shown in the following paragraph regarding the 
expulsion of the Jesuits : 

“T can never admit that a Jesuit can do anything 
independently of his superiors. The discipline of the 
Order is much too strict for that. . . . If the Jesuits 
agitate in Posen and in Alsace, they do this under the 
command of their superiors, empowered by their Order; 
and for this it is answerable. When the Jesuit Father 
Schrader, in his book, The Pope and Modern Ideas, 
advanced a whole system of theories dangerous to the 
State; if the Civilta Cattolica and the Korrespondenz of 
Geneva — the first under the eyes of the Pope, and the 
latter with his expressed approval — both being edited 
by Jesuits, both the sovereignty of the Church 
over the State; when the local Bavarian papers, under 
the control of the Jesuit Father Weisser, daily preach the 

ing of the State; when the Osservatore Komano, 
conducted by Jesuits, reminds us that no heretic can be 
Emperor of Germany, that the Pope must dethrone him 
and the people drive him away,— then these are no 
‘rash journalistic excesses,’ but facts of such impor- 
tance that no ore can shut his eyes to them. From the 
Catholic standpoint, it may be regrettable that we are 
not a Catholic country with a Catholic dynasty. But 
this objective complaint must not be made the 


spring 
of political action, and it can still less be tolerated that 
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anyone in Germany makes it the starting-point of an 
attack upon the Empire. This the Jesuits have done 
since the institution of their Order, and to this they 
are committed, — that is, to the violent extermination 
of Protestantism. What will happen if we tolerate ten- 
dencies for which we have to thank the Thirty Years’ 
War, and which can lead to nothing else than a renewal 
of the Wars of Religion? I am therefore always of the 
opinion that the German people must expel the Jesuits 
in self-defence; and if you object that I, as a Catholic 
Prince, have no right to participate in this, I answer that 
I am in all things a German Prince, and as such must do 
my duty.” 

One exceedingly interesting feature of the 
- memoirs is the light thrown upon the relations 
of Bismarck and the present Emperor of Ger- 
many. The question has been much discussed 
and much befogged, but in a passage in the 
journal is an account of a conversation in which 
the Emperor gives his version of the affair. 


“The Emperor related the whole story of his differ- 
ence with Bismarck without interruption. He said that 
relations had become strained as early as December. 
The Emperor then desired that something should be 
done upon the question of the workmen. The Chancellor 
objected. The Emperor’s view was that if the Govern- 
ment did not take the initiative, the Reichstag — in 
other words, the Socialists, the Centre, and the Pro- 
gressives — would take the matter in hand, and that the 
Government would be forced to follow them. The 
Chancellor desired to bring the Socialist law, including 
the provisions of expulsion, before the new Reichstag 
once again, to dissolve the Reichstag if it rejected the 
law, and to take energetic measures in the event of a 
revolt. The Emperor objected to this policy, saying 
that if his grandfather had been forced to deal with 
rebels after a long and glorious reign, no one would 
have thought the worse of him. But he was himself in 
a different position, for he had as yet achieved nothing. 

. . He was ready enough to act, but he wished to be 
able to act with a clear conscience, and first to make an 
attempt to satisfy the legitimate grievances of the 
workmen, and at least to do everything that was possi- 
ble to fulfil their justifiable demands. In a conference 
with his ministers, the Emperor therefore demanded 
that decrees should be drafted containing those pro- 
visions which the decrees afterward secured. Bismarck 
declined to hear of it. The Emperor then brought the 
matter before the Cabinet Council, and eventually se- 
cured the proposal of the decrees notwithstanding Bis- 
marck’s opposition. Bismarck, however, was secretly 
working against him. . This friction had consider- 
ably disturbed | the relations between Bismarck and the 
Emperor, and these were further strained by the ques- 
tion of the Cabinet Order of 1852. Bismarck had often 
advised the Emperor to grant the ministers access to 
himself; and this was done. But when communication 
between the Emperor and his ministers became more 
frequent, Bismarck took offence, became jealous, and 
revived the Cabinet Order of 1852 in order to break 
communications between the Emperor and the minis- 
ters. The Emperor protested, and demanded the repeal 
of the Cabinet Order; Bismarck made a show of con- 
sent, but nothing was done in the matter. The Emperor 
therefore demanded that he should either issue an order 
of repeal or hand in his resignation. This decision the 








Emperor communicated through Hahnke. The Prince 
hesitated, but gave in his resignation on March 18... . 
The question at issue was, as the Emperor went on to 
say, whether the Hohenzollern dynasty or the Bismarck 
dynasty should reign.” 

The memoirs afford delightful glimpses of the 
Prince's private life, of his genial and imperturb- 
able good temper, of his cultured appreciation 
of poetry and art. Space forbids further cita- 
tions, even when that is the only way to give a 
just impression of the work. The translation, 
supervised by Mr. George W. Chrystal, B. A., 
is satisfactory and apparently adequate. The 
typography is worthy of special commendation. 
The chief source of regret is that Prince von 
Hohenlohe did not live to supervise the prepa- 
ration of the work ; in that case those elements 
that have provoked censure would doubtless 
have been omitted, and the whole work rounded 
out into a biography in the ordinary sense of 
the term. Lewis A. Rooapss. 








THE LIBRARIAN AND HIS CHARGE.* 





As long ago as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, to go no further back, the “ librarie- 
keeper ” was conscious of the dignity of his call- 
ing and the precious nature of his charge. A 
quaintly interesting series of reprints, styled 
collectively, ‘ Literature of Libraries in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” is now 
appearing, under the careful editorship of Mr. 
John Cotton Dana, public librarian at Newark, 
N. J., and Mr. Henry W. Kent, librarian of the 
Groliet Club in New York. The first four num- 
bers of the set of six are Cotton des Houssayes’s 
Sorbonne address on “ The Duties and Qualifi- 
cations of a Librarian,” John Durie’s two letters 
to Samuel Hartlib on “‘ The Reformed Librarie- 
Keeper,’ Rev. James Kirkwood's two tracts on 
founding parochial libraries in Scotland, and 
Sir Thomas Bodley's autobiography and first 
draft of statutes of the library founded by him 
at Oxford. 

It was in December, 1780, that the modest and 
learned scholar, the Abbé Cotton des Houssayes 
aig -1783), ‘delivered his brief address, in 

tin, on assuming a librarian’s duties at the 
Sorbonne. Publication speedily followed, and 

* LiveRaTURE OF LIBRARIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. Edited by John Cotton Dana and 
Henry W. Kent. 1. The Duties & Qualifications of a Librarian. 


By Jean-Baptiste Cotton des Houssayes. 2. The Reformed 
Librarie-Keeper. By John Dury. 3. Two Tracts on the Found- 
By 





the Publick Library at Oxon. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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translations, in both French and English, have 
appeared. The version now printed claims to 
be only partly new, but it commends itself to the 
reader as a scholarly piece of work. A selected 
passage emphasizing the librarian’s high calling 
and needed qualifications will convey an idea of 
the whole. ‘Throughout the treatise, its author 
shows himself awake to his possibilities of use- 
fulness, and at the furthest possible remove from 
the position taken by that ease-loving Bodleian 
librarian who felt that his post would not be 
so very disagreeable if only the ———ed visitors 
would keep away. 

“ Your librarian, gentlemen, is in some sort your 
official representative. To him is remitted the deposit 
of your glory. . . . Thus, therefore, your libearian 
should be, above all, a learned and profound theo 
but to this qualification, which I shall call fundamental, 
should be united vast literary acquisitions, an exact and 

knowledge of all the arts and sciences, great 
eay of expression, and, lastly, that exquisite polite- 
ness which conciliates the affection of his visitors while 
his merit secures their esteem. A librarian truly worthy 
of the name should, if I may be permitted the expression, 
have explored in advance every region of the empire 
of letters, to enable him afterwards to serve asa faithful 
guide to all who may desire to survey it.” 
Emerson’s slighting reference to the librarian 
as a man in whom we are not to look for learning 
merely because he lives among books, would 
have certainly incensed the erudite Abbé. His 
discourse, though not two thousand 
words in length, is full of sensible ideas, and 
ideas which, however familiar now, must have 
peared “advanced” in the speaker’s day. 
The editors’ bibliographical and prefatory mat- 
ter is all that could be desired ; and the compo- 
sition, press-work, and binding of the book are 
equally excellent. 

The Letters of John Durie (1596-1680) on 
“ The Reformed Librarie-Keeper ”’ antedate the 
Abbé’s little tract by a century and a quarter. 
The writer’s active and somewhat troubled life 
as a religious reformer receives due attention 
in an introductory “ Biographical Sketch” by 
Miss Ruth Shepard Granniss; but the occur- 
rence of the word “ graft,” even in quotation 
marks, tends to give one a slight shock, as a 
little out of keeping with the tone, the atmos- 
phere, the sober decorum of the little volume as 
a whole. Durie’s friendship with Samuel Hart- 
lib, and his family connection, as father-in-law, 
with Henry Oldenburg, bring him indirectly 
into interesting association with Milton. The 
biographical sketch informs us that “in 1649 
Bulstrode Whitelock was appointed keeper of 
the king’s medais and library,” and that John 
Durie was soon afterward named as his assistant. 





Strictly speaking, of course, at the time of 
these appointments the medals and library could 
not be called “the king’s”; but whether serv 
ing king or parliament or commonwealth, Durie 
was assistant library-keeper for a few years 
before he resumed his restless wanderings and 
his unsuccessful labors for Protestant unity. 
No whit less than our French Abbé did he feel 
the dignity of his calling and the great future 
opening to all library workers, as a brief extract 
will make evident. 

“For if Librarie-keepers did understand themselvs 

in the nature of their work, and would make themselvs, - 
as they ought to bee, useful in their places in a publick 
waie; they t to becom Agents for the advancement 
of universal ing: and to this effect I could wish, 
that their places might not bee made, as everie where 
they are, Mercenarie, but rather Honorarie; and that 
with the competent allowance of two hundred pounds 
a year; som emploiments should bee put upon them 
further than a bare keeping of the Books.” 
What some of these “emploiments” are, he 
proceeds to specify; and it almost startles the 
reader to find how many modern ideas are 
clothed in his quaint and antique phraseology 
and spelling. He very sensibly favors an expan- 
sive system of book location, but his scheme of 
classification is amusingly rudimentary to a 
twentieth-century librarian. This little volume, 
like its companion, is irreproachable in style 
and finish. Yet one queries why the editors 
chose to depart from the old spelling of Durie’s 
name, printing it “ Dury,” which would have 
looked strange to its owner. 

“ An Overture for Founding and Maintain- 
ing Bibliothecks in every Paroch mary ra 
the Kingdom,” published anonymously at Edin- 
burgh in 1699, is now, we are assured by its 
present editors, a tract of great rarity. Its 
authorship is traced to the Presb minister, 
James Kirkwood (1650-1708), a brief sketch 
of whose life precedes the reprint of the above- 
pe rn Nae eNO Ee nT | 
with the same general subject, and entitled “ A 
Copy of a Letter anent a Project for erecting a 
Library in every Presbytery, or at least County, 
in the Highlands.” It is by means of this second 
little treatise that the authorship of the first is 
determined, but when or where it was originally 
published, the editors do not say ; nor do they 
venture any assertion as to whether our philan- 
thropist’s endeavors bore fruit. Undoubtedly 
he was ahead of his age : the times were not ripe 


for publie libraries. Yet the ultimate results of 
his zeal may have been considerable. Among 
other curious details of his scheme is one whereby 
the time allowed for retaining each volume was 
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to depend on its size and the distance of the 
borrower's home from the library. Our first 
subscription library, that founded by Franklin 
in Philadelphia, had a somewhat similar rule. 
The exalted motives to Kirkwood’s exertions in 
this field find partial expression in the following 
sentence : 

“Seeing God hath made all men by nature desirous 
of Knowledge, undoubtedly the satisfying of this desire, 
must be a considerable part of our natural felicity; for 
the only delight of our Souls, which are our better part, 
in which the Body doth not partake, is the delight She 
taketh in Knowledge and Contemplation.” 

Mr. Birrell’s pleasant essay, “‘_In the Name 
of the Bodleian,” which forms the title-chapter 
to his latest collection of essays, must have 
aroused in many readers a fresh interest in Sir 
Thomas Bodley. (1544-1613), founder of the 
famous Oxford University library ‘that bears 
his name. The fourth nymber of the series 
under review contains his “ Life,” written by 
himself, and his “ First Draught of the Statutes 
of the Public Library at Oxon.” A preface by 
Miss Granniss gives further details about both 
the man and his library to eke out the modest 
record he himself has given of his doings. Of 
his benefactions to the university where he both 
studied and taught, he says very little, according 
more to his honors and achievements as a 
diplomat, but limiting his entire autobiography 
(written in 1609) to some three thousand words. 
His “ Statutes ” run to nearly twice that length, 
and from them we take a short passage to 
illustrate the benevolent writer’s old-fashioned 
charm of style. 

“ Above all things, that may concern the Preservation 
of this our publick Place of Study, or the Benefit, Use, 
and Ease of those that shall frequent it, it is deemed 
expedient, that some one be deputed to the Custody of 
it, that is noted and known for a diligent Student, and in 
all his Conversation to be Trusty, Active, and Discreet; 
a Graduat also, and a Linguist, not encumbred with Mar- 
riage, nor with a Benefice of Cure. For it cannot stand 
with piety, that such a Charge should admit the continual 
Society of other publick Imployments; and Marriage is 
too full of Domestical Impeachments, to afford him so 
much time from his private Affairs, as almost every 
Day’s necessity of his private Presence will require.” 
Bodley’s regard for books amounted almost 
to reverence. Remembering the sad fate of 
previous public collections of books at Oxford, 
he prescribed a penalty of instant and igno- 
minious ejection from the university for so 
much as “any Change in any Line or 
Lines, Word or Words, Syllable or Letter, in 
any Author whatsoever,” or for being even an 
involuntary witness to such wicked act without 
denouncing the offender within three days. This 
volume is marked by the same excellence of 





workmanship that characterizes the other three. 
As a whole, this series promises to be a delight 
to the bibliophile as well as to the librarian. 
The two numbers still to appear are : a transla- 
tion of Justus Lipsius’s “ De Bibliothecis Syn- 

” Antwerp, 1602; and Gabriel Naudé’s 
** News from France. Or, A Description of the 
Library of Cardinal Mazarini,” London, 1652. 

Percy F. BicKNELL. 








THE RED PLANET MARs.* 

During the present year the planet Mars, 
which has given astronomers so merry a chase 
during the past few years, arrives at one of the 
favorable oppositions when its distance from 
the earth will be less than forty millions of 
miles, and details upon its surface will therefore 
be more easily seen than they usually are. 
Since public curiosity will soon be aroused, 
there is a certain timeliness in the nearly sim- 
ultaneous publication of two books upon our 
interesting neighbor. 

The first of these is an essay by Professor 
E. S. Morse, who has spent most of his long life 
in zodlogical studies. The study of life upon the 
earth has produced in him an intense interest in 
the question as to whether intelligent life exists 
in other worlds. Believing that any man pos- 
sessing a fair amount of intelligence is compe- 
tent to make a critical estimate of the work of 
astronomers upon Mars, he has essayed the task 
of sitting as judge upon their labors, of sifting 
the observational evidence at hand wh gon 
nouncing judgment in no hesitant fashion. The 
reader must not expect to find in the book the 
calm attitude of the man of science who looks 
at the matter in hand from all sides, examines 
the evidence pro and con, and then states his 
conclusions with the modesty which befits one 
who is aware of the uncertainties pertaining to 
the subject. The present author takes the view- 
point, rather, of the special pleader, marshals 
the evidence that bolsters up the theory he is 
advancing, ridicules opinions divergent from his 
own, and leaves the reader in a state of wonder 
as to what arguments might be advanced on the 
other side of the question. Such a course, how- 
ever, when adopted by a man whose rhetorical 
ability is undoubted, at least leads to the pro- 
duction of a very readable book. 

The general trend of Professor Morse’s argu- 

*Mars anp Irs Mystery. By Edward 8. Morse. With 
Illustrations. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co 


Mags anv Its Cana. By Percival Lowell. no eae 
photogravure, etc. New York: The Macmillan Co 
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ment is as follows: First, life in other worlds 
is inherently probable. Second, a network of 
lines marks the surface of Mars. Third, the 
lines are most easily accounted for on the sup- 
position that they mark the courses of irrigating 
eanals. Fourth, these irrigating canals have 
been constructed by intelligent beings. This 
simple line of argument the author elaborates, 
enlivening nearly every chapter with personal 
allusions to well-known astronomers who have 
had the fortune, or the misfortune, to express 
opinions upon Mars. He has apparently 
overstepped the limits of polite language when 
he makes the following comments upon some 
astronomers and astronomical writers whom he 
mentions by name : 

“ But what could we expect of the mentality of the 
senior assistant of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
who, with the great vault of heaven crowded with 
enigmas awaiting an answer, should waste a particle of 
gray matter in trying to ascertain precisely where Joshua 
stood when he commanded the Sun to stand still so that 
he could have a little more time for his bloody work.” 

“TI appeal to any honest and unprejudiced mind if a 
more incompetent person of the class to which he belongs 
could have been found in England for the Directorship 
of such a body.” 

“His attempt is as childish and ridiculous as the 
theory he conjures up.” 

“ This is certainly a happy thought of the reverend 
author, only it would seem in this case that a larger and 
more diversified corps of specialists, including alienists, 
is needed to attend to that class of astronomers who are 
suffering from mental strabismus. It might be advisa- 
ble to call in the services of a bacteriologist to make 
cultures of new forms of micrubes which may be in- 
volved in rendering men incapable of estimating the 
value of evidence.” 


Professor Morse spent a month at the Lowell 
Observatory in Arizona, where he was given 
opportunity to observe Mars on every clear night 
with the 24-inch telescope. Here he came to ap- 
preciate the difficulties connected with the study 
of the system of canals. On pages 80-81 he 
describes his initial sensations. 

“Imagine my surprise and chagrin when I first saw 
the beautiful disk of Mars through this superb telescope. 
Nota line ! nota marking! The object I saw could only 
be compared in to the open mouth of a cru- 
cible filled with molten gold. Slighter discolorations 
here and there and evanescent areas outlined for the 
tenth of a second, but not a determinate line or spot to 
be seen. Had I stopped that night, or even a week 
later, I might have joined the ranks of certain observers 
and said ‘ Illusion,’ or something worse. And right here 
it was that my experience with microscopic work helped 
me; for, remembering the hours — nay, days —I had 
worked in making out structural features in delicate 
organisms which my unprofessional friends could not see 
at all, I realized that patient observation would be re- 
quired if I was to be successful in my efforts. My despair, 
however, was overwhelming when Professor Lowell and 
his assistants, looking for a few moments at the same 





object, would draw on paper the features which had been 
plainly revealed to them, consisting of definite shaded 
regions, a number of canals and other markings, of which, 
with the utmost scrutiny, I could hardly detect a trace.” 
In replying to the natural objection that 
physical conditions on Mars may be so very 
different from those on the earth that such forms 
of life as we know may not be able to exist 
there, the author has written a very interesting 
chapter in which he shows the astonishing va- 
riety of circumstances under which life of various 
forms exists upon the earth. Animals of mar- 
vellous delicacy live at the bottom of the ocean 
in darkness and under a pressure of many tons 
to the square inch. Some forms of plant-life 
thrive in water nearly at the freezing point, and 
others exist in that which is. almost ready to 
boil. Even men live in temperatures ranging 
from 130° in the shade to 70° below zero ; they 
can work at an altitade of 19,000 feet, or under 
an atmospheric pressure of twenty-five or thirty 
pounds to the square inch, without injury. 
Anyone who is at all interested in the ques- 
tion of the existence of intelligent life in other 
worlds may well pass a pleasant evening in 
perusing the pages of this entertaining book. 


Of a very different sort is Professor Lowell’s 
latest book on “« Mars and Its Canals.” Eleven 
years ago he issued a very attractive popular 
work on this subject, and during this interval 
he and his assistants have assiduously observed 
the ruddy planet at every favorable opportunity. 
These observations have strongly confirmed the 
opinions originally expressed by Professor 
Lowell, and have enabled him to fill in details 
in gratifying fashion. The observations have 
been made at his private observatory at Flag- 
staff, Arizona, where a 24-inch glass, of Alvan 
G. Clark’s workmanship, is mounted at an ele- 
vation of eight thousand feet above the sea. In 
order to make out delicate planetary detail, it 
is absolutely necessary that the atmosphere at 
the observing station be both clear and steady. 
One who merely works with a microscope in 
the quiet air of a laboratory has no adequate 
conception of the difficulty of seeing minute 
details when one has to look through many miles 
of an agitated atmospheric ocean, laden with 
dust and water vapor, and often charged with 
ice-spicule in its upper layers. 

Apart from the question of the existence and 
function of the Martian canals, the author be- 
lieves that the following conclusions, from his own 
observations and those of others, are reasonable : 
First, that Mars has days and seasons substan- 
tially like our own. Second, that its enveloping 
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atmosphere contains water vapor, carbonic acid, 
and oxygen, and is quite rare, the barometric 
pressure being probably no greater than four 
inches. Third, that water is very scarce, as 
shown by the infrequency of clouds and the 
rapid melting of the polar caps in summer. 
Fourth, that the temperature is colder than ours, 
but above the freezing point of water except in 
winter and the extreme polar regions. Fifth, 
that vegetation springs up when the polar snows 
melt, and dies away in due course. 

The difficulty of the observations which lie 
at the basis of all reasonable theorizing about 
the much-discussed system of canals and the 
existence of intelligent beings on the planet, 
may well be described in Professor Lowell’s 
own words. 

« When a fairly acute-eyed observer sets himself to 
scan the telescopic disk of the planet in steady air, he 
will, after noting the dazzling contour of the white 
polar cap and the sharp outlines of the blue-green seas, 
of a sudden be made aware of a vision as of a thread 
stretched somewhere from the blue-green across the 
orange areas of the disk. Gone as quickly as it came, he 
will instinctively doubt his own eyesight, and credit to 
illusion what can so unaccountably disappear. Gaze 
as hard as he will, no power of his can recall it, when, 
with the same startling abruptness, the thing stands 
before his eyes again. Convinced, after three or four 
such showings, that the vision is real, he will still be 
left wondering what and where it was. For so short 
and sudden are its apparitions that the locating of it is 
dubiously hard. It is gone each time before he has got 
its bearings. By persistent watch, however, for the best 
instants of definition, backed by a knowledge of what 
he is to see, he will find its comings more frequent, 
more certain, and more detailed. At last some partic- 
ularly propitious moment will disclose its relation to 
well-known points and its position be assured. First, 
one such thread and then another will make its presence 
evident; and then he will note that each always appears 
in place. Repetition in situ will convince him that these 
strange visitants are as real as the main markings, and 
are as permanent as they. . . . Not everybody can see 
these delicate features at first sight, even when pointed 
out to them; and to perceive their more minute details 
takes a trained as well as an acute eye, observing under 
the best conditions.” 


Our author has devoted half his book to a 
detailed description of observations of the canals 
and to theories as to their nature and origin. 
These tantalizing objects were even photo- 
graphed ; joyful was the day when this feat was 
accomplished ! 

“ The eagerness with which the first plate was scanned 
as it emerged from its last bath may be imagined, and 
the joy when on it some of the canals could certainly 
be seen! There were the old configurations of patches, 
the light areas and the dark, just as they looked through 
the telescope, and never till then otherwise seen of hu- 
man eye, and there more marvelous yet were the grosser 
of those lines that had so piqued human curiosity, the 
canals of Mars. . . . By chance on one of the plates a 





temporal event was found registered too, the first snow- 
fall of the season, the beginning of the new polar cap, 
seen visually just before the plate happened to be put 
in and reproduced by it unmistakably. me the many 
images thirty-eight canals were counted in all, and one 
of them, the Nilokeras, double. Thus did the canals at 
last speak for their own reality themselves.” 

We are now ready to ask for an explanation 
of the nature of these delicate markings. The 
author shows that their complex behavior may 
be accounted for by a theory which he unhesitat- 
ingly advocates. This theory is that there are 
narrow waterways extending in a complete net- 
work over the surface of Mars ; when the polar 
snows melt, the released water flows equator- 
wards through these waterways, quickening 
vegetation along their banks and causing it to 
develop from the polar regions onward. This 
vegetation flourishes for a time, dies out, and is 
again renewed seasonally. If we grant that 
vegetation somewhat similar to our own exists, 
the author asks us to admit that animal life, 
which is closely coexistent with vegetable life on 
the earth, is likewise associated with it on Mars. 
On page 358 he says: 

“Once started, life, as paleontology shows, develops 
along both the floral and faunal lines side by side, taking 
on complexity with time. It begins so soon as secular 
cooling has condensed water vapor into its liquid state; 
chromaceae and conferve coming into being high up 
toward the boiling point. Then with lowering temper- 
ature come the sea-weeds and the rhizopods, then the 
land plants and the lunged vertebrates. Hand in hand 
the flora and fauna climb to more intricate perfecting, 
life rising as temperature lowers.” 

Professor Lowell believes that the water 
would not flow along the canals from a pole 
downward across the equator unless artificially 
helped ; this help he ascribes to beings of a high 
order of intelligence, who have fashioned the 
canal system. He calls particular attention to 
the fact that the canals connect small round 
dark spots which are scattered over the planet's 
face, going with geometrical precision straight 
from one “ oasis” to another. These “ oases” 
he considers centres of population. The popu- 
lation he esteems “ necessarily intelligent ” and 
of a “non-bellicose character.” How firm his 
conviction is may be judged from the first sen- 
tence of the last chapter, which reads as follows : 

“That Mars is inhabited by beings of some sort or 
other, we may consider as certain as it is uncertain what 
those beings may be.” 

Whether the reader can accept the author’s 
conclusions or not, he will at least be forced to 
admit, after reading “ Mars and Its Canals,” 
that the book is an exceedingly able and inter- 
esting exposition of the subject. 

oii ifensoms A. Howe. 
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THE RECORD OF A SCHOLARLY LIFE.* 


The life of a scholar in nineteenth-century 
England, inclined by temperament and ill-health 
to the quiet content to be sought far from the 
madding crowd, leaves a literary record without 
stir of adventure or thrill of triumph, but one 
eagerly appreciated by such as are sympathetic 
with the charm of letters. George Birkbeck Hill, 
best known for his notable edition of Boswell’s 
Johnson, found in heredity and environment a 
potent shaping of his fate. Son and grandson 
of a schoolmaster, he, along with his -brothers, 
was early initiated into preceptorial service in 
the family’s large boarding-school for boys, of 
which for eighteen years he in turn served as 
partner or master. The natural path for the 
eareer led through Oxford, which he entered in 
1855 at the age of twenty. There the deter- 
mining influences —a not uncommon experi- 
ence — were his companions, a notable group of 
young men who presently formed themselves 
into a club which they called the “Old Mor- 
tality.” The names of the original members 
are, almost without exception, now in the rolls 
of the distinguished: Professor Nichol, Pro- 
fessor Dicey, Mr. Swinburne, Professor Thomas 
Hill Green, the Right Honorable James Bryce, 
Dr. Caird (Master of Baliol), Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, and Mr. Justice Wright. An equally 
intimate companion was William Morris. A 
contemporary, not of the club, records that 
“they were a revolutionary set, and read 
Browning.” 

Young Hill's Oxford letters were divided 
between his father and Miss Scott (to whom he 
was early engaged, and who became his helpful 
life-mate), with a natural preponderance, both 
in number and intimacy, in favor of the latter. 
Here is one of them : 

“ Yesterday I was in Swinburne’s rooms. I wish you 
knew the little fellow; he is the most enthusiastic fellow 
I ever met, and one of the cloverest. He wanted to read 
me some poems he had written, and have my 
They are really very good, and he read them with such 
an earnestness, so truly feeling everything he had 
written, that I for the first time in my life enjoyed 
hearing the poetry of an amateur.” 

In 1857 the “ Old Mortality” club became 
responsible for a magazine, to the first issue of 
which Birkbeck Hill contributed his maiden 
literary effort in the form of a story. Mr. Swin- 
burnes contributions were essays on “ Early 
Dramatists ” and “ Modern Hellenism ” (aimed 

* Lerrers op Gronce Brexseck Hua, D.C.L. Arranged by 
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at “ our Professor of Poetry, Matthew Arnold’’), 
and the poem “Queen Yseult”; and it was 
Swinburne who assembled the enthusiastic com- 
pany in his rooms “to welcome in the little 
stranger.” But the printer was late. 

“Though we had not the satisfaction of having the 
paper itself, we still managed to drink its health in very 
good claret, as well as the health of each contributor, 
and the absent editor [Nichol] also. So we made very 
merry indeed; and though the baby was not there, still 
the christening was very successful.” 

The arduous labors connected with the man- 
agement of the school at Bruce Castle, Totten- 
ham, and the cares of their own large family, 
became ever more wearing. In 1877 Dr. Hill 
and his wife gave up the school and removed to 
Burgfield, near Reading. His life from now on 
was that of a man. of letters with precarious 
income, rendered more so by the almost chronic 
interruptions of ill-health. While yet a school- 
master he had become a constant reviewer, and 
in 1874 had brought out a little book, “ Dr. 
Johnson, his Friends and his Critics,” a venture 
upon which, according to Mrs. Hill’s careful 
accounting, he lost just £3. In 1879 his uncle 
Sir Rowland Hill died, and Birkbeck Hill be- 
came the biographer of the founder of Penny 
Postage. The next year he performed a similar 
service in bringing out the Letters of Colonel 
Gordon from Central Africa. The three years 
from 1883 to 1886 were devoted wholly to the 
magnum opus, the six-volume edition of Boswell; 
and in the last of those years, in the interests 
of the work, he removed to Oxford. An edition 
of “ Rasselas,” also of “The Traveller” and 
the Letters of Hume, and a selection of John- 
son’s writings under the title “The Wit and 
Wisdom of Dr. Johnson,” were the contribu- 
tions of 1888; in 1890 appeared the “ Foot- 
tg Dr. Johnson,” and in 1892 a collection 
of Dr. Johnson’s Letters. Some lectures given 
by Dr. Hill in 1891 were made up into a little 
volume, “‘ Writers and Readers.” In 1893 Dr. 
Hill visited America ; and the experience bore 
fruit in an account of “ Harvard College, by 
an Oxonian,” while his contributions to “ The 
Atlantic Monthly” became a sheaf of “ Talks 
about Autographs.” 

The charm of Dr. Hill's personality instantly 
made itself felt in almost any company. His 
comment upon his college friend Faulkner — 
later of the famous art firm of Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner & Co.— “ It would never occur to him 
py a man were a duke or a chimney-sweep,” 


appropriately be applied to himself. On 
the eile he would have preferred the chimney- 
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sweep, if we may judge by the following letter. 
to the same Faulkner (1879): 

“Can you not give me a day or two here on your way 
back to Oxford? .. . I met Morris in coming here 
yesterday, and travelled down with him. . . . Have you 
any work to do, here is your place to do it. We have 
risen a step — a very great step in the world — since we 
last saw you. The County has at last called on us, in 
the shape of the Right Honourable . Ire- 
turned the call, and was plunged in the midst of a lawn- 
tennis party. I was taken past a bench of young ladies 
and seated by Mrs. —— . When once there, I 
dared not move. I was conscious that I was staying too 
long, but I could not face the young ladies again. There 
were some military swells there in great yellow mus- 
taches. I was ina flannel shirt. How I suffered! Lord ! 
—I mean Right Hon! — what is man that thou so re- 
gardest him! Old himself was not bad, but the 
swells and swellesses! I will introduce you to them, 
and we will talk in our most Radical style, and damn all 
parsons and squires, and speak disrespectfully of the 
House of Lords. The worst of me is that while I can 
roar like a lion in writing, I am as fearful and weak- 
voiced as a mouse before respectable people. You shall 
be Moses and the spokesman, and I will be a chorus.” 

Dr. Hill’s candor and sincerity of thought and 
speech made it quite impossible for him to deal 
tolerantly with presumption, duplicity, privilege, 
or dogmatism. He was liberal in politics and re- 
ligion, as in letters. Accurate, considerate, with 
a scholar’s standards and ideals, the whole- 
souledness of his interest made him as eager in 
one occupation as in another. The most delightful 
of companions, an adored friend of children (some 
of his charming writings to the little ones have 
been gathered in “ Letters of a Grandfather ”’ ), 
he carried with him the subtle attraction of hav- 
ing only to be himself to be at once your friend. 
Straightforward in thought, and with keen in- 
sights, his opinions were sound as well as incisive, 
while over all there played the genial humor of a 
kindly simplicity. Good talk he enjoyed, and 
practised his own preaching. 

“It ought to be taught as one of the chief duties of 
life that each one is bound so to train and store his mind 
that he may take his part in pleasant and general talk. 
‘ Thou shalt not bore thy neighbor’ might well be added 
to the Commandments.” 

These qualities impart to his letters (which, it 
must be remembered, are for the most part the 
intimate communion of husband and wife, of a 
father with his children) at oncea sterling interest 
and a personalcharm. Always ready for foolery 
and the lighter vein, he ever gave a serious sub- 
ject serious attention. Thoughts, as men, he 
valued for their real worth. Reputation, conven- 
tion, the sanction of majorities or superficial 
consideration, influenced him little. His com- 
ment upon a bit of fine writing in Renan is char- 
acteristic : “There is one passage about beautiful 

















women which might have been written by at least 
ten thousand French fools, and so should not have 
been written by Renan.” 

His interest in America, though brought to the 
venture of two trans-Atlantic journeys through 
the marriage of a daughter to Professor Ashley, 
sometime professor at Harvard University, was 
dominantly in a land in which worth had an un- 
trammelled chance to assert itself. «‘ There are 
four great cradles of liberty in the world — so I 
reckon them — Greece, Holland, England and 
New England.” He focussed his attention upon 
one of our institutions which it was weli that the 
English cousin should comprehend. He willingly 
records, “* What progress Harvard is making ! 
She strides while our Universities crawl.” Yet 
he equally brought forward the benefits of seeing 
ourselves as others see us; and a dozen years’ 
experience vindicate the sharp-sightedness of the 
Oxonian spectacles. Not the least of our short- 
comings — the reviewer may be permitted to add, 
not out of harmony with the spirit of Dr. Hill’s 
strictures — is that we offer so little incentive 
and provide so sparingly for the living of such 
scholarly lives as that so pleasantly recorded in 
the letters of George Birkbeck Hill. 


JOSEPH JASTROW. 








WITHSTANDING THE GODs.* 


“Love thou the gods and withstand them, lest thy fame 
should fail at the end, 

And thou be but their thrall and bondsman, who wast 

born for their very friend.” 

With this quotation from Sigurd the Volsung, 
Mr. Garrod begins his book, “‘ The Religion of 
all Good Men.” “TI could almost think,” he 
says on a later page, “I could almost think it 
the last word in religion.” 

It is the great merit of this little work, that 
it excites those very sentiments which its author 
regards as appropriate to religion. As we read, 
we not only admire the writer's eloquence and 
originality, but we come to have a sympathetic 
affection. for his personality; and yet we are 
stirred up to wrestle with his arguments, in 
default of that personal encounter for which we ° 
instinctively yearn. In the preface we are offered 
a sort of excuse for the book. 

« What I want to say needs, I think, at this time to be 
said by somebody; and it is better that I should say it 
imperfectly than that nobody should say it at all... . 
And let me here say this: there is a danger that I ma: 
change my opinions. But there is also a danger that 

*Tus RELIGION oF ALL Goop MEN, and Other Studies in 


Christian Ethics. By H.W. Garrod, Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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may lose the courage of them. Ten years hence I may 
have the only of other people’s opinions. My 
environment [ 4 is one where the ‘shades of the 
prison-house ’ too early close in upon youthful enthusi- 
asm. Sooner than elsewhere, one ceases to be ‘on his 
way attended by the Vision splendid,’ and begins to think 
and feel and speak conventionally and academically. 
Everywhere around me I hear the praise of the ‘ middle 
course,’ of compromise, of suspended judgment; and I 
see the love of truth corrupted into the sophistic pas- 
sion for believing both sides of a contradiction. I see 
the folks of my little world the victims, all of them,.of 
one or two diseases — the disease of having no opinions 
(‘the balanced mind’) or the disease of not expressing 
them (‘moderation’). Yet we all know that the just 
balance is motionless: nor have we ever seen in history 
intellectual progress born of an elegant laissez-faire.” 

And so, secretly aware of the cheerful — nay, 
enthusiastic — permission of the discriminating, 
and scornful of the protests of the multitude, 
this extraordinary Fellow proceeds to correct 
some of the most ancient misunderstandings of 
our Christian world. In the first section, headed 
« Christian, Greek, or Goth,” it is maintained 
that in addition to Christianity and Hellenism 
we have a third but little-recognized force, which 
is Northern or Gothic in origin. It is suggested 
that whereas Aistorical Christianity has in the 
past come in for a great deal of criticism, it is 
now rather ethical Christianity that is being 
called into question. Both Christianity and 
Hellenism have been tried and found wanting ; 
or if not so found, it has been because they have 
been combined with another element essentially 
distinct in its nature and origin, though not 
recognized as such. 

“The ideal of Christianity is what we may call holi- 
ness. The ideal of Hellenism may be said to be under- 
standing, or intelligence. . . . Two ideals, chivalry and 
honor, are neither Greek nor Christian: I take them to 
be the peculiar property and creation of the northern 
races. I may call them the cardinal virtues of Gothic 
morality.” 

And again : 

“ Christianity has said, ‘In my flesh dwelleth no good 
thing.’ . . . Against that, chivalry is a brilliant and pow- 
erful, though erratic, protest. . . It had also accounted 
those alone blessed who, in the cause of Christ, had 
made themselves ‘as the filth of the world and the off- 
scourings of all things unto this day.’ . . . Against all 
that, so unnatural, so pusillanimous, so impossible, the 
ideal of honor is a righteous and and enduring 
protest. ‘I am aman of peace,’ says Clough’s Dipsychus : 

‘I am a man of 
And the old A of the gentleman 


Dares seldom in my bosom stir against 
The mild plebeian Christian seated there.’ 


But it is to the motions in the blood of this old Adam 
that European society, as I believe, owes, and has always 
owed, its salvation.” 

To most, this will seem in some degree ex- 
travagant ; and yet, who can suppose that the 





northern civilization, so rich in the mingling 
currents of humanity, has not contributed some- 
thing to the religious life of its members? In 
the language of the naturalist, should there not 
be some endemic forms within this territory ?— 
and if so, are they not likely to be the most 
characteristic, the most precisely adapted to this 
peculiar environment ? 

In a later chapter, “ Christ the Forerunner,” 
Mr. Garrod sets forth a new view of Christ and 
his mission, which explains in many ways his 
attitude toward Christianity, and his circum- 
scription of it regarded as an original force. 
Christ, it is urged, taught and believed that the 
end of the world, or at least the end of ordinary 
human institutions, was close at hand. Paul 
was of the same opinion. Consequently, their 
religion, as actually held and presented, is by 
no means applicable to the life of normal men 
and women. Nor is this all. Numerous and 
apparently plausible reasons are adduced for 
believing that Christ did not so much as claim 
to be the Messiah, and that the “ Son of Man,” 
so frequently referred to by him, was not him- 
self but another. It is impossible here to sum- 
marize the argument, but the least we can say 
of it is that it is extremely interesting ; and we 
cannot deny the fact, urged by the author, that 
whereas the Gospel is everywhere read, few there 
are who examine it critically. 

What, then, of Christianity, after all? If it 
has been crassly misunderstood, and made to 
cover in name quite other things, if it is in itself 
unsuited for human needs, what of it? Was the 
mission of Christ a failure? Not so. 

«In the long and learned introduction prefixed to his 
edition of the Bible (dated 1813), by the Rev. John 
Brown, I read that ‘ Perhaps about A. D. 2860 or 3000 
Satan will be again loosed from his | restraint ; 
and, after corrupting the members of the Church, will 
assemble the Turks, Russians, or others of a savage 
temper, to destroy her: but the fearful vengeance of 
God shall overtake them in their attempt. Then cometh 
the end of the world, at what distance we know not.’ This 
irruption of Satan, this hi action of Turkey 
and Russia, this end of all things, those who read these 
lines will be able to await with equanimity in a different 
place from this. The Rev. John Brown has gone thither 
before us; but he may be allowed to speak to us a kind 
of allegory. 

“The year 2860 is ever upon us daily: daily is Satan 
unloosed, and peoples ‘of a savage temper’ arm them- 
selves against the truth of God: the end of all things is 
ever staring us in the face. John was right, Jesus was 
right, St. Paul was right, when each proclaimed the imme- 
diate coming of the Kingdom of God. It comes daily 
when Satan (that is, Sin and Ignorance and the Pride 
which either engenders) is cast down by the power of 


Justice and Right, Knowledge and Simplicity: when 
‘men of a savage temper’ are diverted from their wrath 
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by the soft answer of good-sense. It comes daily to all 
who, without losing interest in life, or the healthy sense 
of the world, yet feel that all their actions look to an end 
that is not on earth; to the man who through the day 
keeps his eyes upon the duties of the day to do them, 
who is just, kind, moderate, healthy-minded, who also 
at the close of each day goes out at his door, and, lifting 
his eyes from the earth, looks awhile at ‘the unnumbered 
stars of God,’ though he stand there without speech or 
prayer — to such an one the Kingdom of Heaven comes 
daily. For that which sent John to the dungeon, Christ 
to the Cross, Paul to the block, each filled with the faith 
of the instant coming of the Lord, was none else than 
this — the sense, which should be in each one of us, of 
a perfection ever about to be attained, a joy and peace 
ever about to be realized. He who has not this sense 
of the ideal may, as truly as he that lacks ‘charity,’ be 
counted dead before God.” 


I have tried to present all this without dis- 
pute, not because there is any lack of oppor- 
tunity for controversy, but because I think the 
worth of the book very far outweighs such 
faults as it may possess — these latter being, 
indeed, such necessary accompaniments of per- 
fect straightforwardness that we could not wish 
them absent. It will do any man good to read 
such virile words, — and if they harm him, he is 
not worthy to withstand the gods. 

T. D. A. CocKERELL. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


“The true collector,” says Mrs. N. 
Hudson Moore in one of the chapters 
of her delightful “Collector’s Man- 
ual” (F. A. Stokes Co. ), “when once embarked on his 
career, is seldom content to keep in one narrow path, 
but strays out in many directions, and finds pleasure 
in them all.” Many a “true collector” will agree 
with Mrs. Moore, and be grateful to her for offering 
him in one volume information about a number of 
the main branches of that complex and fascinating 
subject, the collecting of antiques. Mrs. Moore has 
already written in separate volumes, and more ex- 
haustively, of china, brass and pewter, lace, and old 
furniture ; but the true collector is generally poor, 
because of the temptations that collecting offers, and 
he will be glad, particularly if he is a beginner in need 
of general information, to be able to get so much of 
it, concisely put and lavishly illustrated, in one mod- 
erate-priced volume. About half the book is given 
to various articles of furniture. An account of the 
origin of each article is given, and extracts from old 
wills, diaries, or inventories prove its existence and 
importance at early dates. Various good styles are 
illustrated, as well as a few “faked” or “restored ” 
ones, to put the novice on his guard. Mrs. Moore 
aims to arouse enthusiasm as well as to cultivate 
taste. She does not forget that the quest of a bargain 
and the amusing and sometimes amazing adventures 





For the hunter 
of antiques. 





that the quest entails make up a good part of the fun 
for the “true collector”; so she sprinkles her pages 
with lively anecdotes of her own and her friends’ 
experiences. Her own pet fad, she confesses, is the 
collecting of “cottage ornaments,” which is the 
trade name for the quaint Staffordshire figures of 
shepherds and shepherdesses, well-known people, or 
animals, particularly sheep and dogs. This is a field 
comparatively new to the average collector, and almost 
nothing has hitherta been written about it. Old glass- 
ware, brass and copper, pewter, and a few of the 
best-known English chinas, are Mrs. Moore’s other 
topics. These are all subjects which a lover of an- 
tiques, in pursuit of his own particular hobby, is sure 
to become interested in, or at least to want a little 
information about. Mrs. Moore writes definitely and 
concisely, and her wide acquaintance among English 
and American collectors enables her to offer her 
readers a particularly complete and helpful set of 
illustrations. 


A curious little book, fraught with 
interest both as a historical study 
and a human document, is the collec- 
tion of the “ Love-Letters of Henry VIII. to Anne 
Boleyn,” now issued by Messrs. John W. Luce & 
Co. in a small leather-bound volume, with fanciful 
frontispiece and incidental decorations in black and 
white. A note by Mr. Halliwell Phillips, reprinted 
from another edition of the letters, gives an account 
of the earliest appearance of the letters in print, and 
a justification for the accepted order of arrangement, 
The order in the present edition, which is explained 
in a second note of anonymous authorship, is radi- 
cally different, following that of Mr. Brewer’s Cal- 
endar of State Papers. Each letter is dated as 
exactly as the evidence warrants, and there are a 
few textual notes. A perusal of the letters shows 
Henry in the charaeter of a fairly ardent though not 
passionate lover, with a strong tendency to moralize 
and to lay emphasis upon the practical rather than 
the sentimental aspects of his affection. There is 
nothing here to kindle Anne’s cold heart, but much 
to assure her of her royal lover’s devotion, and of his 
pious dependence upon divine Providence to bring 
their affairs to a happy issue. These emotions seem 
a little forced in view of the facts, and the colorless 
phrasing is due, possibly, to the fact that more than 
half of the letters were written in French. Besides, 
Henry lived before the dawn of the art of letter- 
writing. He evidently regards correspondence as a 
mere necessary means of communication, and does 
not dream of being personal or expansive in a letter. 
His scholarship shows only in a polished style and in 
chance bits of Latin; while of the wit and versatility 
that made Erasmus wonder, there is no sign. So 
there is nothing in these rather commonplace epistles 
to cause the most sensitive reader to raise a cry of 
confidence violated. And yet, as a work of a moral 
monster and a great king, the collection is not with- 
out a unique interest for modern readers, though 
most of that interest must Le read between the lines. 


The love-letters 
of a king. 
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To journey through Denmark, Nor- 
_—————- way, and Sweden, to cross the Baltic 

Sea and the Gulf of Finland, getting 
a glimpse of Helsingfors, to go to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and then to scamper back to London, the 
starting-point, by way of Berlin, Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, and Den Haag, all in five weeks, is to invite some 
musty comparisons with the personally conducted 
tourist who helter-skelters round Europe in a limited 
vacation time. Mr. William Seymour Edwards took 
his honeymoon trip over the route outlined, and de- 
spite the shortness of the time given to it he appears 
to have seen much more and to have assimilated it 
better than the average tourist does. His book en- 
titled “Through Scandinavia te Moscow” (Robert 
Clarke Co.), while commonplace in many respects, 
is saved from mediocrity by the author’s remarks on 
the people he observed — especially in Scandinavia. 
In Norway he was struck with the sight of many 
newly-built farm-houses and their substantial and 
modern improvements, all made with the aid of 
American dollars sent home by prosperous Nor- 
wegians living in our Northwest. An interesting 
contrast between the Norwegian and the Swede is 
pointed out. “The Norwegian looks out upon the 
Twentieth Century and finds his inspiration in the 
example of free America and the universal equality 
of man. The Swede looks ever backward to the 
glorious days of Gustavus Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, 
and Charles XII., and sighs for a return of the good 
old times when the half of Europe trembled before 
Sweden's military might. . . . Thus have the cousin 
peoples swung wide a ‘The one, free and open- 
minded ; the other, dazed by the faded glories 
of a long dead past, turns ever a wistful eye toward 
the military tyrannies of Czar and Kaiser, and finds 
in the inequalities of landed noble and landless yokel, 
in official military caste and enthralled peasantry, 
the realization of his Fifteenth Century ideal.” Mr. 
Edwards’s comments on the relations of the Slav and 
the Jews, and their much advertised conflicts, are very 
sensible, much more so, indeed, than many accounts 
which purport to treat the matter at great length with 
more extended data. The Jew in Russia, according 
to Mr. Edwards, “ prospers without and in spite of 
the fostering care of the autocracy,” and hence he 
ineurs the Slav’s envy and jealousy. Like a loyal 
American, Mr. Edwards closes his book with thank- 
fulness that he and his bride were “ born and bred 
beneath the Stars and Stripes.” 


The tetters of q “Sir Thomas Lawrenee’s Letter-bag” 
famous artist (Longmans), edited by Mr. George 
and gallant. Somes Layard, and supplemented by 
some pleasant recollections of the artist by a con- 
temporary, Miss Elizabeth Croft, is offered as a sort 
of corrective to “An Artist’s Love Story” which 
Mr. Oswald G. Knapp edited two years ago from 
certain of Lawrence’s letters, and those of Mrs. 
Siddons and her daughters, that had to do with the 
painter’s coquettish attentions to the two Misses 
Siddons. This earlier work has already been notieed 





in these columns. Now, out of “five immense vol- 
umes” of unpublished letters to and from the artist 
his present editor and apologist has selected a goodly 
number of very correct and proper epistles wherein 
affairs of the heart are seldom mentioned, to show 
us the man in a more favorable light. That Law- 
rence was now and then vexatiously dilatory in filling 
orders for his pictures, is made plain ; but no worse 
charge can be brought against him from this pub- 
lished correspondence. Of Mr. Layard’s book it 
may truly be said that the end crowns the work : the 
concluding “ Recollections” of the painter’s friend 
Elizabeth Croft, who survived him by twenty-six 
years, give a more intimate and attractive picture of 
him than do his own letters. Twenty-two illustra- 
tions, mostly from Lawrence’s paintings, enliven the 
volume and convey a good idea of the artist’s peculiar 
excellence — that of an incomparable draughtsman 
of faces and hands. These prints are all the better 
for leaving out, by necessity, the painter’s defects of 
coloring, which has been censured as hard and 
glassy, though brilliant and effective. Campbell 
used to say of his work : “This is the merit of Law- 
rence’s paintings — he makes one seem to have got 
into a drawi in the mansions of the blest, 
and to be looking at oneself in the mirrors”; and 
Opie, less kindly : “ Lawrence made coxcombs of his 
sitters, and his sitters made a coxcomb of him.” Of 
the “dangerous fascination” of the old flirt, Fanny 
Kemble long ago told us her experience. 


The modest volume by Loring Un- 
pan ele derwood, entitled “The Garden and 
@eesssortes. its Accessories” (Little, Brown & 
Co.}, is not so much out of season as it might ap- 
pear, for it is the often reiterated advice of expert 
gardeners to plan the garden well in advance in 
order to have it a success. If this is the case with 
the trees, shrubs, and flowers, certainly it is even 
more important where the permanent settings of the 
garden are concerned ; since on those, as not only 
landscape gardeners but home-builders are beginning 
to see, the final beauty of the picture and its satis- 
fying qualities are most apt to depend. The book 
contains only about a hundred pages of text, but 
there is an illustration, and an excellent and really 
illustrative one, for nearly every page of reading 
matter. The author, who is a landscape architect, 
writes with knowledge and love of his subject, and 
emphasizes a point too often lost sight of — the 
necessity of proportion, harmony, suitability, if the 
result is to be beauty. The descriptions and pictures 


seats, 
what-not, the lily-ponds, the walls, terraces, and 
fences, will be studied with interest by those who 
are planning a garden, whether large or small, for- 
mal or informal. Likewise the chapter on suitable 
materials for these accessories may be read with 
profit. But the most important advice is given in 
the beginning, — on the wisdom of providing our 
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gardens with such permanent settings as shall make 
them attractive all the year round, and of not copy- 
ing the styles of other times and lands, but so adapt- 
ing them that American gardens shall have a charm 
and an individuality of their own. 


It is not every reader that can sym- 
Pregsant rambies yathize with Charles Lamb in his 

avowed preference for books about 
books; and even of those that can, comparatively 
few will be familiar enough with the ancient classies 
to turn with intelligent interest the leaves of Mr. 
Hugh E. P. Platt’s curious little volume entitled “A 
Last Ramble in the Classics ” (Oxford : B. H. Black- 
well). This is not merely a book about books, but 
it is even to some extent a book about books that 
are themselves about books — bookishness raised to 
the third power, so to speak. Among all sorts of 
matters pleasantly treated, with apt quotations from 
authors classical and post-classical, we meet with 
sections devoted to “Sport in the Poets,” “Melo- 
dious Verse,” “False. Quantities,” “Some Quaint 
Mistakes,” “More Proverbial Phrases” (in addi- 
tion, that is, to similar phrases in the same author’s 
“ Byways in the Classics”), “ Words and Manners,” 
“Sundry Questions,” ete. The following legal wit- 
ticism, classic in flavor, is one of the many quotable 
things in the book. “Once, when plaster came 
tumbling down as he was hearing a case, Mr. Justice 
Chitty ejaculated, ‘Fiat justitia, ruat ceiling!’” 
Lacking Mr. Platt’s professed fondness for verify- 
ing references, and also the time necessary to verify 
his very numerous references — which might claim 
more hours of work than he spent in writing the 
book — we must assume, as we gladly do, that his 
careful scholarship has kept him from error in his 
multifudinous citations. His zeal and industry in 
this his chosen field of labor (or relaxation) are 
admirable, although to most readers his little book 
may well appear to bear somewhat the same relatian 
to live literature of real life as it is today that 
cherry-stone carving does to sculpture. But it is 
not given to everyone to earve cherry-stones with 
distinction. qenciiteerphimitiinbiinipatnn 
The remarkable deeds of six remark- 
able men, told by a writer also ac- 
counted remarkable, furnish reading 
that should be and is remarkably interesting. “Real 
Soldiers of Fortune” (Scribner), from the same pen 
that has already depicted the imaginary “ Soldiers 
of Fortune,” presents in brief compass the striki 
adventures of Major-General Henry Ronald Douglas 
Maclver, Baron James Harden-Hickey, Mr. Winston 
Spencer Churchill, Captain Philo Norton McGiffin, 
General William Walker, and Major Frederick Rus- 
sell Burnham “the king of scouts.” Not in every 
instance does Mr. Richard Harding Davis write from 
intimate personal knowledge of his hero; but he always 
seems so to have caught the spirit of the man he is 
describing that dulness and unreality have no place in 
his pages. The chapter on Mr. Churchill (the English 


Siz noted heroes 
of adventure. 


‘ twenty-one illustrations, especially the 





Churchill, be it noted), soldier, war correspondent, 
lecturer, author, and politician, gains peculiar fresh- 
ness and actuality from the writer’s near acquaint- 
ance with and admiration for his bold and talented 
young hero. But the last chapter of all, that on Major 
Burnham, rivals it as an interest-awakener. The 
sketch of General Maclver, which opens the book, 
might perhaps have gained by the addition of fuller 
details concerning his life since 1884, when he pub- 
lished his autobiography entitled “ Under Fourteen 
Flags.” Brought up to date, says Mr. Davis, the 
book would properly be called “ Under Eighteen 
Flags.” What are the four additional flags? The 
portraits, add 
much to the attractiveness of these true stories of 
daring deeds. 

A new edition of Professor J. Mark 
peyehte proceser Baldwin's well-known volume with 
in Evolution, which, ten years ago, he began his 
exposition of a genetic psychology is appropriate and 
welcome. As an aid to the dissemination of interest 
in and appreciation of the vital share that psychic 
processes oceupy in evolution, his books on “ Mental 
Development” (Macmillan) have done good service ; 
and it is well that the opportunity has been embraced 
to incorporate such modifications and amendments 
of the text as the increasing insight of recent knowl- 
edge makes possible. The systematic appearance 
which it is attempted to give to this volume, and to 
those that followed it in the author’s writings, is some- 
what misleading. They form a record of the author’s 
successive change of interests in the several problems 
capable of attack from the genetic point of view ; as 
such they are suggestive, and the treatment of some 
of the problems is distinctly valuable. It is, however, 
quite impossible for one so devoted to following the 
bent of his own interests, and of giving himself great 
latitude in the prominence of favorite phases of dis- 
cussion, to achieve a fair perspective of the field as 
a whole. The announcement is accordingly timely 
that the author is engaged upon a single volume that 
will have for its central object the setting forth of 
the principles of genetic psychology. It is always 
fairer to record an appreciation of a work for what 
it really accomplishes than to render it subject to 
criticism by setting it in a class to which it does not 
belong. 


is candicliiaas A dozen years ago, General Greely 
handbook of issued the first edition of his “ Hand- 
Polar research. book of Polar Discoveries.” The 
third edition has been revised and e and 
now appears brought down to 1906 (Little, Brown 
& Co.). The book is, as its name implies, simply 
a compendium, in preparing which 70,000 pages of 
original narrative have been summarized and classi- 
fied. Polar expeditions have been carried on from 
three motives. At first commercial interests fur- 
nished their incentive, as when England and Spain 
competed in endeavors to find a short route to the 
Indies. Later, the desire to enlarge geographical 
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knowledge gave the needed impetus. At the present 
time all expeditions are equipped with scientific 
instruments and are expeeted to add to the sum of 
scientific knowledge. The actual contributions to 
science which have been made by polar expeditions 
are by no means inconsiderable, but the irresistible 
desire for conquest and the spirit of adventure are 
powerful factors in recent expeditions as well as in 
many a past exploit in the frozen North. The last 
thirty pages of General Greely’s book are devoted 
to Antarctic research. An extensive bibliography 
and an excellent index enhance the value of this 
handbook, and serve to indicate to the reader the 
sources of practically our entire knowledge of Arctic 
regions. 

Problems and 


progress of the 
Panama Canal. 


Mr. C. H. Forbes-Lindsay has written 
a very useful and instructive little 
volume on “Panama, the Isthmus 
and the Canal” (J.C. Winston Co.). In his preface 
the author writes: “I have endeavored to relate the 
story of the Panama Canal from the earliest explo- 
rations to the present time, with as much avoidance 
as possible of technics, and in a manner that shall 
be comprehensible to the general reader.” Every 
feature of this vast undertaking is pictured in detail 
with simplicity and intelligibility, and without undue 
argumentative discussion. In an appendix the author 
tells the story of the “Great Canals of the World,” 
a story extracted from a monograph under this title 
issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
at Washington. The book will serve a useful pur- 
pose as an introduction to a study of the problems 
involved in the construction of the canal, and in sum- 
marizing the things already done there. Although 
the book is written in topical style, an index would 
enhance its usefulness. Two excellent maps help 
one to understand the discussion concerning the re- 
spective merits of the sea-level and the lock systems 
of construction. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Readers of Father Sheehan's admirable novels of 
Irish life and character (to say nothing of his striking 
poems) will be glad to make his acquaintance as an 
essayist. For this the opportunity is now offered by the 
publication (Longmans) of a volume of his “ Early Es- 
says and Lectures,” wherein he discourses instructively 


and with fine intelligence such men as Emerson, 
Arnold, and Aubrey De Vere, and w such themes as 
“The German Universities,” “The German and Gaelic 


Muses,” and “Irish Youth and High Ideals.” 

Mr. Edmund G. Gardner’s book on Ariosto, which he 
calls by the rather cheap title “ of Court 
Poets” (Dutton), is a continuation of his “ es and 
Poets of Ferrara.” It treats, in the first part, of the 
political conditions in Italy in the early decades of the 
sixteenth century; and in the second, of Ariosto’s works, 
the “ Orlando Furioso,” the minor Latin and the 
comedies. The poet is at times so lost sight of in the 
complex mancuvres of Italian politics that the work 





reminds one of the famous criticism of Masson’s “ Mil- 
ton.” Mr. Gardner, however, seeks to keep us in touch 
with his subject by illustrating, from the “Orlando” 
and other works, the poet’s attitude toward the events 
of his time. The chapters dealing with the poetry of 
Ariosto are pleasing, but on the whole rather inconclu- 
sive. The style of the book is without distinction, and 
it occasionally lapses into inelegance. 

The twentieth annual volume of “ Book Prices Cur~ 
rent,” covering the English auction season of 1905-6, 
comes to us from Mr. Elliot Stock of London. The sea- 
son here dealt with has not been a sensational one; but 
a number of important collections, such as those of the 
late Mr. Truman and Sir Henry Irving, were disposed 
of, and the prices realized showed a very fair average. 
Full descriptive entries of over seven thousand items 
are recorded. The excellent editorial judgment and wide 
bibliographical knowledge displayed in the preparation 
of « Book Prices Current” are too well known to call 
for comment here. For the librarian and collector it is 
an invaluable reference work ; to the bookseller it is quite 
indispensable. 

A work much needed, not by students alone, but by 
general readers as well, has been done by Professor 
Arthur G. Canfield in his selection from the “ Poems of 
Victor Hugo” (Holt). Although the book is published 
as an educational text, with the usual apparatus of in- 
troduction and notes, we hope that it will find its way 
into the hands of many people who are out of school, 
for the work of the greatest of French poets is scattered 
through so many volumes that English readers have 
seant chance of knowing it at all, unless they avail 
themselves of the sort of help Mr. Canfield offers them. 
The various volumes of the ms are taken in their 
chronological order, and from each of them a brief but 
judicious selection is made. 

From the Librairie Sansaisha, Tokyo, we have a 

« Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Géographie du Japon,” a 
substantial volume of a thousand pages with three hun- 
dred cuts, the work of M. E. Papinot. The words 
“history” and “ y” are hardly adequate to 
describe the ‘contents of this work, which is also a bio- 
graphical dictionary and a compact encyclopedia of 
most J matters. It contains articles, for ex- 
ample, upon such subjects as Bushido and Harakiri, 
to name two of those most familiar to Western rea- 
ders. An appendix of eleven “ Cartes Géographiques,” 
which are excellent specimens of cartography, comes 
with the work as a separate pamphlet, not having been 
completed in time for their insertion in the bound 
volume. 

“ Original Narratives of Early American History ” is 
the title of a new collection of reprints, fathered by the 
American Historical Association, and published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The first volume has 
for its subject “« The Northmen, Columbus, and Cabot,” 
the editing of the Norse texts being the work of Pro- 
fessor Julius E. Olson, and that of the Columbus and 
Cabot texts being done by Professor Edward G. Bourne. 
The volume could not have fallen into more competent 
hands than these. The second volume gives us “ Early 
English and French Voyages,” largely taken from 
Hakluyt, and eovering the period from Cartier’s first 
journey up the St. Lawrence to the ill-fated Popham 
Colony. between, we have the voyages of Hawkins 


and Gilbert, and the early a to Virginia. Dr. 
Henry S. Burrage is the editor 


this volume. 
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‘NOTES. 


A translation, by Mr. Charles Henry Meltzer, of 
Hauptmann’s play “Hannele” is announced for early 
publication by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A volume on Frangois Rabelais by Mr. Arthur Tilley, 
Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge, will 
be published this month by Metin Lippincott Co. in 
their «“ French Men of Letters” series. 

«The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius,” in Mr. John 
Jackson’s translation, with an introduction by Mr. Charles 
Begg, is now added to the “Oxford Library of Trans- 
lations,” published by Mr. Henry Frowde. 

The February publications of Messrs. Duffield & 
Company include a new novel by Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock entitled “The Windfall,” and a volume on “The 
Spirit of Labor” by Mr. Hutchins Hapgood. 

The interesting articles on Jay Cooke and the nan- 
cing of the Civil War, now appearing in the “Century 
Magazine,” will be included in the forthcoming Life of 
Cooke by Dr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer, announced by 
Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

“The Horizon,” “a journal of the color line,” is a 
little monthly publication written and printed by negroes, 
the first number of which has recently appeared. Pro- 
fessor W. E. B. Du Bois is associated with the enter- 
prise, which has its offices in Washington, D. C. 

The series of common-sense health articles in the 
« World’s Work,” by Dr. Luther H. Gulick, which have 
attracted a great deal of attention, will be embodied 
with many others in a book, entitled, “« The Active Life,” 
which Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. will bring out in 
February. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have concluded arrange- 
ments to publish this year a new novel by William 
de Morgan, whose “Joseph Vance” has received such 
remarkable praise from leading critics both here and 
abroad. The new book (about which no particulars have 
as yet been given out) will bear the rather striking title 
« Alice for Short.” 

The Harpers have arranged for publication during 
1907 new books by President Roosevelt, William Dean 
Howells, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mark Twain, Norman 
Dunean, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Robert Hichens, 
Margaret Potter, Henry James, May Sinclair, Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, Thomas A. Janvier, Frederick Trevor 
Hill, Gertrude Atherton, Florence Morse Kingsley, and 
numerous others. 

The second volume of the “Cambridge English 
Classics ” edition of Matthew Prior, to be published by 
the Messrs. Putnam this spring, will increase the known 
works of this writer by nearly a fifth. The hitherto un- 

rinted prose “ Dialogues,” seen and praised by Pope 
but not hitherto allowed to be printed, will, by the kind 
permission of the Marquis of Bath, be included in the 
new volume, which, in addition to this, will contain a 
large number of hitherto unprinted poems by Prior. 

“Sex and Society: Studies in the Social Psychology 
of Sex,” by Professor William I. Thomas, will be 





’ published at once by the University of Chicago Press. 


Some of the chapters comprising this work excited 
wide-spread discussion upon their first publication in 
the “ American Journal of Sociology.” Another book 
to be issued immediately by the same press is Mr. 
J. Dorsey Forrest’s “ Development of Western Civ- 
ilization,” a study in ethical, economic, and political 
evolution. 





Two biographical works of unusual interest an- 
nounced for early publication by the Macmillan Co. 
are “The Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin,” 
by Mr. Rollo Ogden, editor of the « New York Evening 
Post ”; and a volume on Emerson, by Professor George 
E. Woodberry, i in the “ English Men of Letters ” series. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will celebrate the 
centenary of Longfellow’s birth on February 27 by 

publi a volume entitled “ Henry Wadsworth 
fellow: A Sketch of His Life,” by Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton. The autobiographical matter included in 
the poet’s notes written for the later editions of his 
poems, his correspondence, and his journals, will be laid 
under contribution for this book. 

The March announcements of Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. include the following: “The Ministry of David 
Baldwin,” a novel dealing with the conflict between old 
school theologians and modern critics, by Mr. Henry T. 
Colestock ; odox Socialism,” by Professor James 
Edward Le Rossignol,~of the University of Denver; 
“ Christ’s Secret of Happiness,” by Dr. Lyman Abbott; 
“The Greatest Fact in Modern History,” by Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid; “The Religious Value of the Old Tes- 
tament,” by Professor Ambrose White Vernon, of Dart- 
mouth College. 

The following well-known authors will contribute 
new books to the spring list of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Kate Do uglas Wiggin, author of “ Re- 
becca of Sonceaek io ”; Norah Davis, author of 
“The Northerner”; Ellen Olney Kirk, author of “ Our 
Lady Vanity”; Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, author of “The 
Little Chevalier”; Andy Adams, author of “The Log 
of a Cowboy”; Edward Waldo Emerson, editor of the 
“Centenary” edition of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s works; 
and Thomas Wentworth Higginson, author of “ Part of 
a Man’s Life.” 

A uniform handy-volume edition of the great writers 
of fiction, issued at a low price, has long been a desid- 
eratum. Such a series is now announced by Messrs. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., who will publish early next fall 
the first ten volumes of a dollar-a-volume series of re- 
prints from Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, George Eliot, 
and others, printed from new plates and issued under 
the general name of “ The Prairie Classics.” The vol- 
umes are to be the handy size of 4} x 7} inches; the 
type used is the excellent “Scotch face” made by the 
Miller & Richard foundry at Edinburgh; and the paper 
is the famous English “ Bible” paper. Each volume 
will have a frontispiece in colors from the brush of Mr. 
George Alfred Williams. These first ten titles will be 
followed during 1908 by another group, and the plan 
contemplates eventually completing each group. 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 63 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.] 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life, Letters and Work of Frederic Leighton. By 
Mrs. Russell Barrington. In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, 
color, etc., large &vo, gilt tops, uncut. Macmillan Co. 
$10.50 net. 

Queen Margot, Wife of Henry of Navarre. By H. Noel 
Williams. With photogravure portraits, 4to, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 409. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50 net. 

Birket Foster, R.W.S. By H. M. Cundall, 1.8.0. Illus. in 
color, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 216. Macmillan Co. $6, net. 
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HISTORY. 
English Colonies In America. By J. A. Doyle, M.A. Vol. 
IV., The Middle Colonies; Vol. V., The Colonies under the 
Each 8vo. Henry Holt & Co. Per vol., 


: Studies from Court Life in 
Louis XIV. By G. F. Bradby. With por- 
its in photogravure, ‘etc., 8vo, pp. 384. Charles Scribner’s 


. 
; 
: 


tieth Century. By Gerald Stanley Lee. i2mo, pp. 190. 
N . Mass.: Mount Tom Press. $1.25. 

The Praise of Hypocrisy: An Essay in - ByG.T. 
Knight, D.D. New edition, with a Preface by Maulsby ; 





NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen. Copyright edition; 
revised and edited by William Archer. Vol. III., Brand. 


Herodotus, Histories— Books I.to III. Trans. by G. Wood- 
rouffe Harris, B.A. 12mo, pp. 225. ‘* New Classical Library.” 
Macmillan Co. 


Cobbett’s English Grammar. With Introduction by H. L. 
Stephen. New edition ; 12mo, gilt top, pp. 282. London: Henry 
Frowde. 90 cts. net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
Holiday, and Other Poems; with a Note on Poetry. By John 
Davidson. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 156. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
net. 


and Ballads of the Joy of Spring-time. 
aan pp. 64. Clinton, N. Y.: 


The Heart of a Woman. panne Sanaa. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 174. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


FICTION. 
By the Light of the Soul. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 498. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
The Mystery. By Stewart Edward White and Samuel Hop- 
— Illus, 12mo, pp. 286. McClure, Phillips & Co, 
a. 
The Patriot (Piccolo Mondo Antico). 
trans. from the Italian by M. Prichard- 
pp. 516. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
The Privateers. By H. B. Marriott Watson. Tlus., 12mo, 
pp. 395. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
The Second Generation. By David Graham Phillips. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 328. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 
Remedy. By Flora Annie Steel. 12mo, 
pp. 349. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
Bettina. By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. Illus. in color, etc., 
12mo, pp. 212. Decbloian Page & Co. $1.2. 


By Antonio Fogazzaro ; 
Agnetti. 12mo, 








The Crucible of Circumstance. By Percy James Brebner. 
Tlus., 12mo, pp- 389. Frederick Warne & Co. $1.50. 

The Mystery of Margaret. By Opie Read. Illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 821. Chicago: Thompson & Thomas. $1.50. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

On the Great American Plateau : W: among Can- 
yons and Buttes, in the Land of the Cliff-Dweller, and the 
Indian of To-day. By T. Mitchell Prudden. [Illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 243. G. P. Patmam’s Sons. §2. net. 

Hunting Big Game with Gun and Kodak: A Record of 
Personal Experiences in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. By William 8. Thomas. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 240. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. net. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
Christianity in the Modern World. By D. 8. Cairns, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 314. Jennings & Graham. $1.50 net. 
Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot: Addresses on Religious 
Subjects. By Rt. Rev. SS Se ee Se 
of Forty-two Chapters; trans. from the Japanese MS. by 
Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. With <eomeee 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 214. Open Court Publishing Co. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

The Dangers of Municipal Ownership. By Robert P. 
Porter. Large 8vo, pp. 356. Century Co. $1.80 net. 

The Working of the Railroads. By Logan G. McPherson. 
12mo, pp. 278. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Making of the Criminal. By Charlies E. B. Russell and 
L. M. Rigby. 12mo, pp. 362. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Municipal Control of Public Utilities. By Oscar Lewis 
Pond, LL.B. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 115. Macmillan Co. Paper. 


ART. 

Decorative Plant and Flower Studies: For the Use of 
Artists, Designers, Students, and Others; Containing 40 
Coloured Plates Printed in Facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings, Accompanied by a Description and Sketch of each Plant 
and 450 Studies of Growth and Detail. By J. Foord. Illus. 
in color, etc., 4to, gilt top. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $15 net. 

A History of Tapestry, from the Earliest Times until the 
Present Day. By W.G. Thomson. Illustrated in color, etc., 
4to, gilt top, pp. 506. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Works of James MoNeill Whistler: A Study. By 
Elisabeth Luther Cary. With a Tentative List of the Artist’s 
Works. Mlus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 308. Moffat, Yard & Co. @. net. 

Buropean Enamels. By Henry H.Cunynghame, C. B. Illus. in 
color, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 188. “ Connoisseur’s 
Library.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.75 net. 

of William Strang, A.R.A. With Introduction 
by Frank Newbolt. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 4to, gilt top. 
“The Great Etchers.”” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Delacroix. With Introduction by Henri Frantz. I[lus. in pho- 
togravure, etc., large 8vo. ‘Newnes’ Art Library.” Frederick 
Warne & Co. $1.25 net. 

The New Art ofan Ancient People: The Work of Ephraim 
Mose Lilien. By M.S. Levussove. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 53. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 75 cta. net. 


EDUCATION. 
An Anthology of German Literature. By Calvin Thomas, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 195. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.25. 
American and Government: A Text-Book on 
the History and Civil Government of the United States. By 
James A. Woodburn, Ph.D., and Thomas F. Moran, Ph.D. 
Tilus., 8vo, pp. 476. Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
the Sheriff: ee et ree . 
ae ay Cantes W . Whistler. Illus., 12mo, pp. 294. 
Frederick Warne & Co. ‘$1.50. 
Kidnapped by Pirates. By 8. Walkey. [llus., 12mo, pp. 299. 
Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25. 
RB. Caldecott’s Picture Books. Two vols., each containing 
three stories, illus. in color, etc., 24mo. Warne & 
Co. Per vol., 50 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Morals in Evolution: A Stady in Comparative Ethics. By 
L. T. Hobhouse. In 2 vols.,8vo. Henry Holt & Co. $5. net. 
Romance of the Italian Villas (Northern Italy). By Eliza- 
beth W. Champney. Illus. in color, photogravure, etc., 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 448. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. net. 
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: Fanciful, Historical, and Theatrical. Compiled 
by Mrs. Aria. Illus. in color, etc., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 259. 
Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Who’s Who, 1907: An Annual Biographical Dictionary. 
12mo, pp. 1958. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

The Bridge Blue Book. By Paul F. Mottelay. 12mo, pp. 152. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Fishing and Shooting Sketches. By Grover Cleveland. 
Tilus, 18mo, pp. 209. Outing Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 

Wireless Telegraphy: An Elementary Treatise. By A. E. 
Kennelly, A.M. Illus., 12mo, pp. 211. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
$1. net. 

Life in Ancient Athens: The Social and Public Life of a 
Classical Athenian from Day to Day. By T.G. Tucker. Ilus., 
12mo, pp. 323. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Our Children: Hints from Practical Experience for Parents 
and Teachers. By Paul Carus. Ilius., 12mo, pp. 207. Open 
Court Publishing Co. 


Moorehead. Illus., large 8vo. Andover (Mass.) Press. Paper, 


75 cts. 
ACom Suuty 96 he Tinven end the 
Tilus., large 


Lacandones. 

By M. Tozzer, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 195. 
“Archaeological Institute of America.” Macmillan Co. Paper. 
Made in all New York Libraries 


RESEARCHES ™4e i att x 


WILLIAM H. SMITH, Jr., 515 West 178d Street, New York 


What Would One Have? 


A Woman’s True | ea, a gilt top, handsome cover- 
design, $1.00 net (postage 10 
lelicious = have ra it from ld to td.” 


story from beginning to end, with ha scenes sweetly told, 
delicate touches of or bits of pathos.” — oe Transcript. 

* It would be fortunate indeed if, may hy aimless, worthless 
novels that now flood the land, more gems similar to this could 
be found.” — Farm, Stock, and "ime ¢ (Minneapolis). 


JAMES H. WEST CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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WILLIAM H. SMITH, Jn., 515 West 173d Street, New Yorx 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to wigs hemes 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 














FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
Set of the HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD in 
25 Super-Royal 8vo Volumes, full vellum, uncut, as new, best 
edition published. Numerous illustrations. Any reasonable 
offer ; or will exchange for other books, list of such 
submitted on request. Address by letter, 
Cc. F. CLENDENIN, 42 Broadway, New York City. 


The “How” of Immortality 


Beside the New-madeGrave. By F. H. Turner. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00 net (postage 7 cents). 
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Ph.D., fT, LY Tufts College. 
JAMES H. WEST CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
THE LIBRARY OF LITERARY CRITICISM 
OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS 


A collection of what has been written i aitiien of Go wel 
— intro- 





ment — forming a thoroughly authenticated history 
illuminative perspective of English and American literature. 

A RBADABLE REPBRENCE WORK. 
Eight volames, $5.00 to $6.50 per volume. Sample pages and 
descriptive matter free by mail. 


CHARLES A. WENBORNE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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STORY-WRITERS, Stographors, Historians, Poets — Do 
you desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled cevtonesh cotadtinn, epabeiaanechtentest 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “done ss it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 FifthAve., New York. 























The Study-Guide Series. 

FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS: The study of Ivan- 
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of the King, — college entrance 
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study of Romola; The Study of Henry Esmond; The Crea- 


Address, H. A. DAVIDSON, 
The Study-Guide Series, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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“*One of the most suggestive and best developed essays on 
personal immortality which later years have produced.’”’—Liter- 
ary World. “A thoughtful and suggestive treatise.” — 
t. “Well worthy of study.”—The Critic. “A 
thoughtful book worth reading.” — Atlantic Monthly. 
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TO READERS 
OF THE DIAL 


Believing that practically all of 
our subscribers desire to pre- 
serve in a form convenient for 
reference the current numbers 
of THE DIAL, we have arranged 
to supply, at about the cost of 
manufacture, an improved form 
of binder known as the 


ERFECT 
AMPHLET 
RESERVER 


It will hold one number or a 
volume as firmly as the leaves 
of a book. Simple in operation, 
and looks like a book on the 
shelf. 


Substantially made, with “THE 
DiAL” stamped on the back. 


Sent postpaid to. any address 
on receipt of 


25 CENTS 


Address 


THE DIAL COMPANY 
203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Poetry Book 
We have all been 


wanting so 
long. 








Edited by 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
Editor “Poems of the Civil War,” 
“Laurel Crowned Verse, " etc. Author 
“Everyday Life of Lincoln,” etc., etc. 
“GOLDEN POEMS” contains more mat a popes 
favorites than ~~ other collection at a 
lar price, and has besides the very 
many fine poems that have been written 1" 
the last few years. 
Other collections may contain more poems of one 
kind or more by one asthor. 
“GOLDEN POEMS” (by British and “American 




















Authors) has 550 selections from 300 writers, 
covering the Shote range of English literature. 


“Golden Poems 


“GOLDEN hm is a fireside volume for the 
thousands of 


. Itis 
meant for those who cannot afford all the col- 
lected works of their Sey _ t offers 
the poems they like best, all in one volume. 
=——_ selections in ““ GOLDEN POEMS" are classi- 
fled according to their ee: R the Fire- 
side; Nature's Voices; Fancies; 
Friendship and a O [over “Liberte and 
Ba Echoes; Humor; Pathosand 
Sorrow; The Better Life; Scattered — 
GOLDEN POEMS,” with its wide appeal, 
tractively printed and beautifull Es 
2 an especially appropriate te Christmas 
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THE MAGAZINE READER’S FRIEND 


ges F [N each monthly issue of WHAT’S IN THE 
What's in 


MAGAZINES the contents, for the same 
month, of nearly one hundred leading peri- 
odicals are classified, indexed, described, and 
commented upon,—all in the simplest and 
most convenient way imaginable. It makes 





accessible to the busy every-day reader the 


Ome eee ae entire mass of current periodical literature 
Current Periodicals as it appears. Each issue presents a bird’s- 
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eye view of the magazines of the month, that 
will give one in five minutes the information 








hitherto to be obtained only by long and 


Published Monthly by tedious examination of contents-pages on the 
Che Dial Company | news-stands. It is a periodical that brings 


the other periodicals into a nutshell; and so 
must prove indispensable to everyone who 
would keep.in touch with current affairs. 


Price 5 cents a copy 
Yearly subscription 50 cents 











A labor and time saving device that promises to attain an almost universal popularity. The 
multiplication of worthy periodicals within the past few years has meant a serious embarassment 
to those who try to keep in touch with current literature, and despair was heretofore the portion of 
the man who disliked to miss artieles of value wherever produced. As a handy guide to the things 
one needs or desires, WHAT ’s IN THE MaGazines is a veritable path through the forest. 

—Brooxtyn Darty EActe. 

The value of such a convenient and reliable guide to the magazine literature of the country will 
be rapidly appreciated by the student, the teacher, the specialist in any field of research, the general 
reader and the man of affairs. It is a publication that will admirably supplement “ Poole’s Index” 
and the “Guide to Periodical Literature.” —Derrorr Eventne News. 


So great is the reliance placed upon Wuat's IN THE MaGazines that the busy man and woman 
wonders how in the past he did without this valuable little periodical that comes each month and 
places the contents of the high-class magazines in easy access to the reader. It is not, however, a 
mere list of contents, nor a complicated index, but each issue presents a bird's-eye view of the maga- 
zine contents of the month. Its value to busy men and women is incalculable. 

—MILwavKEE SENTINEL. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


LIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


Avenue (cor. 48th Street) New 


CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 
FRENGH NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY 











WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE 
of our abridgments. 
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, Regular and Thin Paper 





G. ac. MERRIAM co., 
Srrincrieip, Mass., U.S. A. 
GET THE BEST. 














BOOKS |e sexs’. gar azpuate™ 
THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


Of our history is treated in the ten new leaflets just added 


WHAT WE ARE DOING 
to the Old South Series, Nos. 164-173. FOR LIBRARIANS 
The Massachusetts Body of Liberties 


The New England Confederation We now have the most efficient department for the 


handling of Library orders. 
The Carolina Constitution of 1669 . 6 

















John Wise on Government 2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of 
Early Accounts of the Settlements of James- — publications. 
town, New Amsterdam, and Maryland 8. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect 
Price, 5 cents; $4 per 100 a nee ane a 
Send for complete lists. , ee pena 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S S SONS 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers 
153, 155 & 157 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


We invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to an extensive and complete stock 
of English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 

Foreign books imported free of duty. Special attention given to obscure and 
out-of-print publications. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of THE Book 
BuYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 
AMERICAN LIBRARY AND LITERARY AGENTS 


HIS mey was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, and Book Collectors, 
with Bugitch and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philosophical Apparatus, ete., at the lowest 
London prices. : 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. Auction sales 
are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Booksellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test the value of the 
Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to be delivered, either free in London 
or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues, when printed in advance, and Catalogues issued by Publishers and Second-hand Book- 
sellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments are made weekly 
through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by 
mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York Agency at lowest 
rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. 8. Currency through our New York Agency. 
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New York Agency, 45 Williams Street 





A Universal Exchange of ali Varieties of Earnest 
Religious Thought. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Each issue 240 pages, 75 cents, post free. 
Yearly subscription, $2.50, post free. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


Our Final Venture. By Prof. CAMPBELL FRASER. 


The Entangling Alliance of Religion and History. By 
Prof. A. O. LOVEJOY. 


1a Crise Beligtonse on Peance ot on Italie. By PAUL For a number of years we 
8A . 7% usual os 
The Failure of the Friars. By G.G. COULTON, M.A. | et tg — ts a — 
The Messianic Idea in Vergil. By Prof. R. 8. CONWAY. m Semg Us Gums © 
The Christian Doctrine of Atonement as Influenced 
by Semitic Religious Ideas. By the Rev. R. J. CAMP- } | PUBLIC, SCHOOL AND 
Sad, 0.0. of Gly Seat COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
Peril to Liberty in the Church. By the Rev. HASTINGS 
RASHDALL. ; country has bet- 
The New Theism. By the Rev. CARL 8. PATTON. or tesa ae handling this busi- 
The “Eternal Now” in Anglican Theology. By the ness, as our large stock makes 
Rev. F. F. GRENSTED. pt service possible, and our long 
| ~ pr aoe By BUGS Mas00ts. experience enables us to give valua- 
Parallelism Religion and Art. By BASIL pz , . - 
SELINCOURT. | ble aid and advice to librarians. 
A Peace Policy for Idealists. By W.R. BOYCE GIBSON. Library Department 
With a number of Discussions, Signed Reviews, Bibliography 


Subscriptions are booked and single copies sold by CHICAGO 
G. B. Stechert & Co., 129-133 West Twentieth Street, New York. 
The American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
From any good bookseller or direct from 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C., England. 
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SEX AND SOCIETY 


Studies in the Social Psychology of Sex 


By WILLIAM I. THOMAS, Associate Professor of Sociology 
in the University of Ciicago. 

HIS volume approaches the question of woman and her position in society from a 

new standpoint. It recognizes that sex is a fundamental factor in the origin and 
development of social institutions and occupational activities, and that a number of 
social forms and forces are of sexual origin. 

After a preliminary paper in which the organic differences of the two sexes are 
analyzed, there follows a series of studies on the relation of sex to social feeling and 
stimulation, and the influence of sex in securing a system of social control; the 
psychology of the maternal system of tribal organization; sex as a factor in the 
differentiation of occupations in early society, and the relation of woman to early 
industry and invention; the relation of sex to the origin of morality; the origin of 
exogamy; the origin and psychology of modesty and clothing. 

In the last two papers, on “‘ The Adventitious Character of Woman” and “ The 
Mind of Woman and the Lower Races,” modern woman is interpreted from the stand- 
point of certain conventions and prejudices which emanate from the fact of sex, and 
which have excluded her from full participation in the activities of the “ white man’s 
world,” with the result that she develops a type of mind and character not represen- 
tative of the natural traits of her sex. 

Former treatises on the “‘ woman question” have dealt in the main in a descriptive 
way with the history of marriage, or at least only with the details of the development 
of the marriage system, and have failed to present a theory which makes clear the 
significance of the present position of woman in society. The volume of Professor 
Thomas is the first attempt made to estimate the influence of the fact of sex on the 
origin and development of human society. 

300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postage extra. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The New Appreciation of the Bible By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


This book seeks to do three things: first, to state briefly the principal conclusions of 
modern learning regarding the Bible; second, to show the enhanced values which it 
now exhibits; and third, to point out some of the ways in which it may be most 
helpfully used. 424 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63. 


The Development of Western Civilization By J. DORSEY FORREST 


An examination of modern European society which has in view the determining of 
the social forces by which it has been molded to its present form. 418 pages; 8vo, 
cloth ; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17. 


A Genetic History of the New England Theology rank HUGH FOSTER 


As the first genetic history of the greatest theological movement which America has 
yet seen, the book will command the attention of all students of our national 
thought. 580 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17. 
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